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PREFACE 

JANUARY,  1 949,  marks  the  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company, 
senior  insurance  company  in  New  England,  and  third  oldest  in  the 
nation.  From  a  purely  marine  business  conducted  by  the  two  first 
insurance  companies  in  Providence,  the  Providence  and  the  Wash- 
ington ( later  merged  to  form  the  present  company ) ,  the  institution 
has  spread  into  realms  of  insurance  never  even  imagined  by  its 
founders.  The  group  now  writes  fire,  ocean  marine,  inland  marine, 
automobile,  and  casualty  policies. 

Though  its  offices  at  different  times  have  been  housed  in  various 
buildings,  they  have  never  been  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  original  location,  and  have  always  looked  out  on  Market  Square 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Providence  River,  center  of  the  town's 
business  life.  The  Providence  Washington  and  the  city  have  grown 
together,  each  leaving  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  other.  The 
history  of  one  can  be  told  only  by  including  the  history  of  the  other. 
It  is  our  purpose  here  to  present  the  story  of  the  company's  life  show- 
ing not  only  its  relation  to  the  ever-changing  scene  and  to  the  other 
institutions  in  whose  formation  and  development  it  played  a  part, 
but  also  its  relationship  to  the  field  of  insurance  as  a  whole. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  history  of  insurance  in  Rhode 
Island  an  annotated  copy  of  this  volume  has  been  filed  with  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  Insurance  Company  and  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  and  Brown  University. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  generous 
assistance  and  many  helpful  suggestions  given  them  by  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company, 
Professor  James  B.  Hedges  of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Clifford  P. 
Monahon,  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  Mr. 
John  Hutchins  Cady,  F.A.I.A. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  w.  g.  r. 

December,  1948  c.  a.  c.  in 
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Chapter  1 

THE  CURTAIN  RISES 


PROVIDENCE,  capital  of  Rhode  Island,  is  situated  at  the  head- 
waters of  Narragansett  Bay  some  30  miles  from  the  sea.  At  first 
glance  it  seems  an  unlikely  place  to  develop  a  thriving  merchant 
marine  with  all  its  accompaniments,  including  marine  insurance. 
Yet  the  city  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  marine  field  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company  in  1799. 

The  first  settlers,  led  by  Roger  Williams,  were  outcasts  or  refugees 
from  Massachusetts.  Whether  a  person  considered  himself  a  refugee 
from  religious  persecution  or  was  branded  an  outcast  by  Massa- 
chusetts made  little  difference;  the  terms  refugee  and  outcast  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  In  either  case  he  was  ostracized  from 
Massachusetts.  Congregational  Connecticut  likewise  would  have  no 
dealings  with  the  heretics  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  map  will  demonstrate  that  Rhode  Island 
was  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by 
Plymouth  ( soon  to  be  absorbed  by  Massachusetts ) ,  and  on  the  west 
by  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island  had  but  a  tiny  land  area  of  a  little 
over  1000  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  400  miles  washed  by 
tide  water.  Even  with  much  labor  the  thin  glacial  soil  produced  only 
sparse  crops,  and  there  was  no  staple  such  as  tobacco,  which  might 
have  been  exported  to  create  bills  of  exchange  with  which  to  buy 
the  manufactured  goods  so  vital  to  pioneer  life.  Unlike  all  the  other 
English  colonies  it  had  no  charter  from  the  King  nor  was  it  sup- 
ported by  a  company  of  merchant  adventurers.  Only  through  the 
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use  of  its  advantageous  access  to  the  sea  could  it  find  the  means  to 
survive;  it  had  to  live  by  its  wits  or  perish. 

Rhode  Island  would  probably  have  gone  under  like  Jamestown 
in  Virginia  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
development  of  sugar  plantations  worked  by  Negro  slaves  in  the 
islands  provided  a  market  for  the  few  native  products  that  could  be 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  where  Rhode  Island  could  obtain  sugar 
(and  its  derivatives:  molasses  and  rum),  which  would  not  grow 
within  its  borders.  Thus  an  active  trade  with  the  West  Indies  began 
a  few  years  after  the  founding  of  Newport  in  1639;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  Newport  had  become  one  of  the  four  leading  ports  in 
the  colonies. 

Meanwhile  Providence  continued  to  be  a  tiny  market  town  for  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Not  until  1680  did  Pardon  Tillinghast, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  build  the  first  wharf  .Thereafter,  though 
there  was  as  yet  no  direct  trade  with  Europe,  Providence  ships  were 
to  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  seeking  European  imports  at 
Boston  and  down  Long  Island  Sound,  and  sugar  at  Barbadoes.  This 
trade  was  based  on  barter  with  little  money  involved. 

A  Rhode  Island  ship,  perhaps  seventy  feet  overall,  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  would  take  on  a  mixed  cargo:  four  or  five  horses, 
several  hundred  hens  and  geese,  barrels  of  apples  and  fish,  a  large 
lot  of  native  cheese,  clapboards,  and  staves.  These  the  captain  would 
trade  for  sugar  and  allied  products.  For  a  number  of  years  rum  was 
imported,  but  before  long  the  sharp  Yankee  trader  found  that  he 
could  do  better  by  buying  molasses  and  making  rum  at  home.  By 
1765  there  were  twenty- two  distilleries  operating  at  Newport  and 
several  at  Providence.  Once  the  Rhode  Islander  began  the  manu- 
facture of  rum  he  had  a  product  which  could  always  be  bartered,  at 
a  price,  in  any  port.  Rum  has  been  called  the  lubricant  of  New 
England  trade;  it  was  the  life  blood  of  Rhode  Island.  Thus  tiny 
Rhode  Island,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  and  with  no  staple 
product  to  export,  by  the  use  of  its  wits  became  the  home  port  of  a 
large  fleet  of  vessels. 
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By  good  fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  Providence  was 
the  home  of  a  group  of  strong  and  fearless  merchants.  Under  their 
enterprising  leadership  Providence  began  to  overtake  wealthy  New- 
port, a  town  twice  its  size.  The  successful  venture  which  brought 
Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  University)  to  Providence  in  1770 
over  the  determined  efforts  of  Newport  was  a  tremendous  victory 
for  the  group  led  by  the  four  Brown  brothers  (Nicholas,  Joseph, 
John,  and  Moses)  and  Stephen  Hopkins.  In  December,  1787,  John 
Brown  and  John  Francis,  under  the  name  of  Brown  &  Francis,  sent 
the  General  Washington  to  Canton,  the  first  ship  from  Narragansett 
Bay  to  the  East  Indies.  Again  in  1791  with  the  founding  of  the 
Providence  Bank,  Providence  stepped  into  the  class  of  leading  towns 
of  the  United  States.  And  in  1799  the  next  essential  step  was  taken, 
the  founding  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company. 

Providence  then  was  a  busy  and  an  expanding  town  of  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  greater  number  of  its  nearly  nine  hundred 
houses  were  clustered  along  the  waterfront  on  Main  and  Water 
streets  or  on  Weybosset  Point  across  the  Great  Bridge,  which  spanned 
the  Great  Salt  River.  There  a  considerable  settlement  had  grown 
up  since  1746  around  the  Beneficent  Congregational  (New  Light) 
Church.  Half  way  up  the  hill  towards  Rhode  Island  College  ran 
Benefit  Street,  put  through  in  1758  to  relieve  the  traffic  on  Towne 
(now  Main )•  Street ;  hence  its  name  "Benefit  Street."  At  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  an  observer  standing  by  the  "College 
Edifice"  on  Prospect  Hill  would  notice  that  fields  and  orchards  were 
beginning  to  give  way  as  the  town  pushed  out  into  the  country.  This 
same  observer  would  note  particularly  the  new  mansions  of  the 
wealthier  merchants:  that  of  George  Benson,  a  former  partner  of 
Nicholas  Brown,  high  up  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  and  lower  down 
to  the  left,  the  red  brick  mansion  of  John  Brown,  foremost  merchant 
of  Providence.  Farther  to  the  south  stood  the  new  mansions  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Nightingale,  who  had  died  the  year  before,  and 
his  partner  John  Innes  Clark,  potent  factors  in  the  life  of  the  town. 
Straight  down  the  hill  to  the  west  lay  the  center  of  the  town's  busi- 
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ness  activity,  the  focal  point  of  which  was  Market  Square  and  the 
Great  Bridge.  In  the  middle  was  the  Market  House  (now  owned  by 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design)  looking  out  on  the  river  lined 
with  warehouses  and  forested  with  masts  of  the  vessels  which  rep- 
resented the  wealth  of  the  merchants.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
was  the  Exchange  CofTee-House,  a  tavern  where  much  business  was 
transacted.  Here  merchants,  shipowners,  and  sea  captains  met  to 
exchange  ideas,  discuss  trade,  and  make  commercial  agreements. 
Here,  too,  the  greater  part  of  the  town's  insurance  business  was 
written. 

The  history  of  marine  insurance  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  ship- 
ping. It  was  familiar  in  various  forms  to  the  Greeks  and  to  merchants 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  England  a  group  of  individual  underwriters 
meeting  at  Colonel  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  in  London  in  March 
1687/88  organized  an  association  for  writing  marine  insurance. 
This  was  not  an  insurance  company  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  many  marine  companies  in  the  world 
today.  In  1720  the  British  government  gave  two  corporations  an 
insurance  monopoly;  these  were  forerunners  of  the  present  day 
incorporated  stock  companies.  Their  business,  however,  never  was 
a  threat  to  the  individual  underwriters  of  Lloyd's,  who  continued  to 
dominate  the  field  throughout  the  1 8th  century. 

In  America  the  writing  of  marine  insurance  remained  in  the  hands 
of  individual  underwriters  until  after  the  close  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. These  men  were  never  engaged  exclusively  in  the  insurance 
business,  but  were  merchants  and  shopkeepers  with  an  eye  wide  open 
for  any  way  to  make  a  profit.  Such  a  one  was  Obadiah  Brown,  uncle 
of  the  four  Brown  brothers  and  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Brown 
family.  He  was  at  once  a  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  retailer,  his 
interests  including  nails,  rum,  and  spermaceti  candles.  Among  his 
written  records  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  is  his  "Insurance  Book"  in  which  he  entered  the 
name  of  every  vessel  on  which  he  had  taken  a  risk,  the  premium 
charged,  and  the  losses  paid.  This  small  paper-bound  book  covers  the 
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years  from  1 753  to  his  death  in  1 762.  The  premiums,  sometimes  paid 
in  molasses,  ranged  from  3  to  8  per  cent  in  peace  time,  but  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  jumped  to  10  and  even  30  per  cent. 

Marine  insurance  was  not  an  important  factor  in  the  business  of 
Obadiah  Brown.  More  extensively  involved  was  Joseph  Lawrence, 
whose  announcement  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  Providence 
Gazette : 

INSURANCE-OFFICE 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  office  for  insuring  Houses, 
Vessels  and  Merchandise,  is  this  day  opened,  and  kept  at  the 
Dwelling-house  of  Mrs.  Jemima  Field,  next  Door  to  Doctor 
Henry  Sterling,  in  Water-Street.  Attendance  will  be  given  at 
said  Office,  between  the  Hours  of  Ten  and  Twelve,  and  Two 
and  Four,  on  each  Day  of  the  Week,  the  first  excepted. 
Providence,  February,  11,  1774. 

[Signed]  JOSEPH  LAWRENCE 

Lawrence  continued  in  the  marine  business  throughout  most  of  his 
life  (he  died  in  181 1  at  the  age  of  82 ),  and  he  was  for  many  years 
the  only  broker  in  the  town  of  Providence  maintaining  a  regular 
insurance  office.  In  1782  he  moved  across  the  street  from  the  house 
of  Joseph  Jenckes,  Jr.,  to  a  room  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  Market 
House,  and  twelve  years  later  took  a  room  in  the  Coffee-House. 
Together  with  several  men  active  in  the  newly  founded  marine  com- 
panies and  other  business  men,  Lawrence  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  in  1 800  of  the  Providence  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, serving  for  two  years  as  its  first  secretary. 

Five  months  prior  to  Lawrence's  removal  to  the  Coffee-House, 
another  office  was  opened  there,  one  which  was  to  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  marine  insurance  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  Providence  Gazette  of  July  12,  1794,  carried  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 
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INSURANCE-OFFICE 

JOHN  MASON  takes  this  Method  to  inform  the  Public  in 
general,  that  he  has  opened  an  INSURANCE-OFFICE,  in  a 
Room  in  the  Coffee-House,  upon  such  Principles,  and  under 
such  Regulations,  as  were  established  by  the  principal  Mer- 
chants of  this  Town,  at  a  regular  Meeting,  which  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  established  in  Boston.  He  flatters  himself  that 
all  who  apply  for  Insurance  will  experience  such  Attention 
and  Punctuality  as  will  afford  entire  Satisfaction.  The  Office 
will  be  open  from  Nine  o'Clock,  A.  M.  to  One,  P.  M.  and  from 
Four  to  Six,  P.  M.  every  Day  in  the  Week,  Sundays  excepted. 
The  smallest  Favours  in  the  Line  of  Business  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Providence,  July  n,  1794. 


The  author  of  this  announcement  was  a  native  of  Swansea,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  during  the  Revolution  sought  a  home  less  exposed  to 
perils  from  the  sea  and  removed  to  Killingly,  Connecticut.  There  he 
evolved  the  idea  of  a  transportation  business  to  bring  the  produce  of 
the  countryside  to  Boston  and  Providence.  After  a  while  he  moved  to 
Providence  to  superintend  the  local  distribution  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  sea  and  its  commerce.  This 
led  him  into  marine  insurance. 

The  wording  of  Mason's  announcement  reveals  that  there  already 
existed  in  Providence  the  nucleus  of  an  insurance  company.  Un- 
fortunately any  record  of  the  meeting  of  the  "principal  Merchants" 
no  longer  exists.  But  in  this  meeting  we  can  perceive  a  trend  to 
organize  the  business  along  the  line  that  was  to  culminate  five  years 
later  in  the  founding  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company. 

John  Mason's  brokerage  appears  to  have  done  well.  Some  of  his 
policies  survive,  and  their  numbering  discloses  that  he  wrote  between 
three  and  four  hundred  a  year.  Below  the  printed  terms  they  bear  the 
signatures  of  the  men  who  shared  the  risks,  names  that  would  appear 
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on  any  list  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Providence  at  that  time. 
These  men  would  be  closely  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  insur- 
ance business  in  the  town:  Brown  &  Ives,  Samuel  Butler  &  Son, 
Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter,  Amos  Maine  Atwell, 
Moses  Lippitt,  Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey,  James  Brown  Mason,  Abner 
Daggett,  Ebenezer  Macomber,  and  others  whom  we  encounter  many 
times  as  we  turn  the  yellowed  pages  of  the  business  records  of 
Providence. 

For  nearly  five  years  John  Mason  kept  his  office  in  the  Coffee- 
House  before  it  was  decided  to  alter  and  formalize  the  relationship 
existing  between  broker  and  underwriters.  Chartered  insurance  com- 
panies, long  known  to  Europe,  were  new  to  the  young  Republic.  The 
earliest  of  these  were  mutual  companies,  but  the  first  stock  company 
was  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  founded  by  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  merchants  and  underwriters  in  1792.  The  North 
America  and  its  rival,  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, founded  in  1794,  undoubtedly  served  as  an  example  to  the 
men  of  Providence,  many  of  whom  had  close  commercial  connections 
with  Philadelphia.  John  Brown,  merchant  paramount,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Providence  Bank  (founded  in  1 79 1 ) ,  had  the  closest  of  ties 
with  the  firm  of  Willing  &  Francis  through  his  son-in-law,  John 
Francis.  Thomas  Willing,  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Philadelphia  companies,  though  beset  by  hard  times  incident  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolu- 
tionary French  Republic  in  1 793,  managed  to  keep  afloat.  Companies 
with  large  paid-in  capital  were  able  to  offer  more  security  to  those 
seeking  insurance  than  could  the  broker,  because  they  were  able  to 
underwrite  larger  risks  and  also  could  offer  the  investor  a  prospect  of 
more  certain  profits. 

Probably  the  Coffee-House  group  discussed  the  pros  and  cons 
many  times  before  arriving  at  a  decision.  No  record  of  their  delibera- 
tions remains,  and  we  must  rely  on  the  announcement  in  the  United 
States  Chronicle  of  January  3,  1799: 
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NOTICE :  A  Subscription  for  forming  an  Insurance  Company 
in  this  Town  with  a  Capital  of  150,000  Dollars,  in  Shares  of 
100  Dollars  each,  will  be  opened  on  Saturday  next,  at  the 
Coffee-House,  at  1 1  o'Clock,  A.  M.  under  the  Direction  and 
Superintendance  of  Messrs.  Moses  Lippitt,  John  Rogers,  John 
Corlis,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Amos  M.  Atwell  and  James  Burrill. 
After  the  Closing  of  the  Subscription,  the  Company  will  be 
immediately  organized. 

John  Brown  was  not  directly  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the 
new  company.  When  he  spoke,  however,  we  can  be  sure  that  he  was 
listened  to,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  giving  advice.  With  the  self-made 
merchant's  slight  regard  for  literary  form,  punctuation,  or  grammar 
and  using  the  phonetic  spelling  usual  to  men  of  self-education  at  the 
time,  he  wrote  to  the  organizers  of  the  new  insurance  company : 


Providence  Jany  4th  1 799 
Gentlemen 

The  Subject  of  a  permenent  Insurance  Compy  in  this  Town 
with  an  adequate  Fund  is  Importent,  and  I  have  no  Dought 
may  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  proprietors  as  well  as  all 
those  who  may  Insure  their  property  in  the  office  of  Said 
Compy  haveing  beene  Long  Sence  highly  In  favour  of  Such  an 
asstablishment,  but  finding  fue  [few]  to  2d  the  Idea  kep  me 
back  from  makeing  the  Tryel.  I  am  hartely  Rejoiced  to  See  so 
fair  a  Prospect  of  its  being  bro*  to  a  Point,  &  not  haveing  beene 
Conversent  with  you  on  the  Business  of  Course  am  a  Stranger 
to  Your  Plans,  the  subscription  for  which  is  Communicated 
in  the  Shortest  &  most  Consise  Manner  possible  in  the  Last 
Chronicle  and  haveing  only  a  Very  Short  Intervew  with  Mr- 
Ives  Last  Evening  You'l  purmit  me  Just  to  hint  a  Few  Observa- 
tions as  they  occur. 

John  Brown's  first  suggestion  was  that  the  entire  subscription  be 
invested  in  United  States  six  per  cent  stock.  Probably  he  had  some  he 
was  willing  to  dispose  of,  as  he  advocated  payment  in  stock  rather 
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John  Mason,  Infurance-Broker,  Providence. 

By  this  POLICY  of  ASSURANCE 


K>-t_  aSA-^e-Mj  --     M  well  itv^-f— f 

Pej^n  or  Peifona,  to  whom  the  fame  d 


ufo  Names  of  every 
*7sffarancc,  and  cmf»^«  *w^£«*-**n<i  them, 


Kame.  •  at  for  and  in  the  Name 

h  or  (hall  appertain,  in  Part  or  in  all,  doth  make 

ud  every  of  them,  to  be  mlurcd.  loft  or  not  loft,  the  Sum  of 


i^*!     s&T  J&*+S^  *&*>**< ^y^   ^ ^t       ' 
.  >^«  ^*"\^4-    ***<&£     y^^y  fJ?"^"'     "-^  £4^*** 

wtitttot  i»  Malk^rW  this  Voyage.j-gj^*,  a*  <*>    %*±<^£-  ^0^  or  whoever  elfc  fhall  go  for  MafttV^1 

--•  the  faid^Vafifl  or  Mafter  is  or  fbaU  be  named  or  • 

orUinucjJtSring  the  Vfljrage  aforefaid,  ar.d  * 
urfeirs  in  Safety.  «_^/       __      _  -   £ 

7L^^yj?Jlu       And.  in  Cafe*  of  Extremity  and   Diftrefs,  it   (hall  be   lawful  for  the  laid  Veflel,  &<S<n  this  Voyage,  to  2 

'drancc.     And  the  Af-  2 


^ 
X 


latever 'other  Nam 

nture  upon  the  faid  /^^%<j» 

faid  Veffel  fhall  be  amvcdM*3«6*kd  S*  Jk»c«>r  Tw 


Veflel,  <>r  by 

ginning  the  Ad\ 


f 


ltd   Diftrefs,  it   fhall  be   lawful 
proceed  to,  and  touch  at,  any  Ports  or  Places  whatever,  without  Prejudice  to  this  Infof 

Inters  agree  to  bear  and  take  upon  them  in  this  Voyage  the  Danger  of  the  Scss,  of  Fire,  Enemies  («*iWr^r  £ 
\V5#^i*oAii*iat*«b^l#<airaefl«icj^i»ru^^   V^xjO  Pirates,   affailing  Thieves,  Reftrainta  andlbetain-   >. 
all  Kings,  Princes  or  People,  of  what  Nation  or  Quality  faevcr,  Baratry  of  the  MaflcfjaWof  the  Z 
Maxitk^de^nd  all  other  Loffes  and  Misfortunes  th,.t  have  or  fhall  cotne  to  the  Damage  of  faid 


rhich  AlTurersare  1 
r   Faftors,  Servan 


Is.     And  in  cafe  of  a 
Affigns,   tofue 


,-ciy,  of  hukSl/i^y       *  & 

ance  ;  to  the  Charges/whereof,  the  A 


'  £Z**~  &  <*  or  any  Part  thereof  to  v 

,  it  JbyTl  be  lawful  for  the   Affiieds,  thei 
irjaPabout  the  Defence,  Safeguard  and  Re 
or  any  Tart  thereof,  without  Prejudice  to  this  Aflu 

butt  each  one  according  to  his  Sum  herein  alTurcd  :  But  in  cafe  of  any  average  Lois  not  rr:ccedtirg  Ten  P<tar.A$ 
pctCen'.  the  Affuicrs,  by  Agreement  with  the  Aflurcd,  arc  not  to  pay  any  thing  towards  fuch  Lofk  And 
of  an  .  versge  Lofs  exceeding  ten  Pounds  per  Cert,  rh*  Money  to  be  paid  in  Thirty  Days  ;  Tm.l  if  a 
Lois,  in  Ninety  Days'  after  Proof  of  the  fame.  And  it  ijagrecd  by  us  the  Affurers,  that  this  Writing, 
of  Infurancc,  fhall  be  of  legil  Effect  And  we  herety  promise  and  bind  ourfelves,  each  one  for  his 
ems  Part,  on  Heirs,  Kxrcutors  and  Goods,  to  the  Aflurcd,  their  Executors,  Administrators  and  AfJT.jn*, 
for  the  full  Performance  of  the  Prcmifcs,  confeflioj  <>iir^eercs'paTa>by  the  AlTurcd,  the  Confederation  due 
unto  u»  for  this  Affurancc,  at  and  after  the  Rite  < 


*  ' 
tl  1 
■  Mi 


S^r  , 


-,  -■/> 

:  %/^  J^k  9^^ 


And  it  is  the  cxprefi  Condition  of  (his~ToTTcy,  that  the  Subfcribflri  hereto  fhalPbe  diifcharged  from  every 
Rilk,  in  caf,-  the  Urn.-  Property  fhouid  be  wholly  aflurcd  by  any^PWicy  or  Polieles  aft uilfy  prior  to  this:  But 
fhould  any  Part  of  the  fame  Property  remain  unafiurcd  by  fueKprior  Policy  or  Policies,  or  if  the  Sum  zfTired 
by  this  Policy  fhould  exceed  the  true  Value  of  the  Property  at  Rifk,  then  the  firfl  Subscriber  hereto,  and  tiicfe 
next  m  SuccefRor),  fhall  b-  held  to  take  and  bear  the  Rifk  of  the  Sum  written  by  each  r;fpecVively,  umil  the 
rtai  Amount  of  trie  Propcity  at  Rifk  fhall  be  fully  r.ffured  ;  and  the  fubfeoucnt  Subfcribets  to  this,  and  Poli- 
ric  if  a  1-trr  Date,  fhail  be  d.fcharged  from  every  Rifk  :  But  every  Subfcriber,  though  difcharged  frcm  the 
Riik,  fhall  be  entitled  to  Hclj per  Cent,  on  the  Sum  written  by  him  rcfpcftively. 

Bread  Com,  r  tax-Seed,  r'ifh,  Salt,  Hemp,  Hides,  Skins,  and  fuch  Goods  as  are  cfLenrcd  p^rifhab!  ,  trt 
warranted  free  fiorn  Average,  unlefs  a  general  one,  or  the  Veffel  be  ftranded. 

Is  VVitKtii  WHfifOf,  we  the  Aiturers  haj^Kbfcribed  our  Names,  and  Sun".  afTwrvd,  at  Trv^linct,  in 
the  State  of  Rhtdt-Jfiand,  tic  this  ^£  (/  ^      Day  at  jfr *-^  ^~<£<^Aa.  -he  Ve  -r  of  cur  Lord  t7oP 

MEMORANDUM. It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  any  Dtfpute  fhall  atifc  relatiuc  to  *  I.cf-  ovtilt  Poli- 
cy, it  fhall  be  referred  to  two  Perfons -,  one  to  be  chofen  by  the  Aflurcd,  nut  oi  this  ■  to  be  I  •  the 
Affurer;  the  other  by  the  Affurer  or  Affurers,  out  of  three  Perfons  to  be  nan  u  '  i  Af.  i  o 
fhall  have  full  Powei  to  adjuft  the  fame:  But  in  c.ifc  they  cannot  agree,  then  futJi ;  ;S  siltUitr«f« 
a  -hird  :  and  ar.v  two  of  them  agreeing,  fhall  be  obligatory  to  both  Parties.  AJfo,  if  ;.  I  el's  takes  ;  cc  on 
this  Policy,  all 'Monies  due  to  the  Office  for  Prermu.-m;  from  the  AtTurrd,  fhall  be  deducted  from  fuch  Lcfs. 
No  Return  c(  Premium  is  to  be  m.dv  in  Conieournre  of  Dev 
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Policy  of  Assurance  issued  by  John  Mason  in  iyg8,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company. 
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Reverse  of  Policy  of  Assurance  by  John  Mason  showing  signatures 
of  men  who  shared  the  risk  and  each  one's  share 
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[No.    its     ] 


Providence  Infurance  Company. 
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33j>  thi|  $oItcp  of  affurancc  &£S"2&*^0&  ///A.^^e  ,.-  &~*~*~~ 

for  xO^r  <s-*-»-^/ -e^fi***  ^^ 

doth  mike  affurance,  and  caufs  J^M*»<«^«Mgi    to  be  infarct!,  left  or  not  loft,  arrived  or  not  arrived,   the  fan  of 


</£::  /£ 


/+ 


whoever  e'fe  fi>a!l  gc 


WheTeof  is  roafter,  for  this  prefent  voyag 
I  v  opted  at    faid  veffel,  or  by  whatever  o^r  njme  or  names  the   faid 
OQO      adventure  upon  the  fkid-^?^C-   ~"~  ^rf^L^-w—         mrtr         97#«<  ac* 

continue  during  the  voyage  aforefasd,  ansKuntil  faid  veflel  fliaii  be  arrived  and  moored  at  anchor  (went 


ia  leii.i.o;  matter  is   or  (ball   be  named  or 


farroaftcrfa 

brrjtnning 

tforcfaid,  an 

'  hours  in  lal 


the 

Cl;. 


HUD  in  cafes  of  extremity  and  diftrefs,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  veffcl,  Sec.   in  this  voyage,  to  proceed   U 
pons  or  places  whatever,  without  prejudice  to  this  iofarance:  and  the  prOufOfilCf  ^Snfuraiu?  Oinpanp 


ike  upon  them,  jn  thi 
r)  pirates,  off  at, 


.age,  the 


yflhe  najler  (unlets  the  allured  be  o>ncW  the^dfeh  a 
fhall  come  to  the  damage  of  faid^^^"  X*  ,    ^      •£/V«*. ,  #  <*  — 

aflurers  are  liable.  3ltfJ  ia  cfe  of  any  lofs  or  mi»for>anc,  it  Dial]  be  I 
a%m,  to  fue,  labour  and  ttavet  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  lifeguard 
(*£»->  *>•        —  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice   to  tint 

^fUranft  COmpann  will  contribute,  according  to  the  fan  herein  allur< 
ten  percent,  the  pCOblUfnff  fnfurattff  Cflmpail",  bv  agreement  with  the 
and  in  cafe  of  lofs  exceeding  Un  per  cent,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  nim 
if  unpaid,  and  all  monies  due  the  Company  from  (he  allured,  being  In  It  de 
been  paid  to  the  Prcfidcnt,  in  behalf  o£J 


^ 


tut 


Am.o.  effrtm. 


3tlB  in  cafe  of  lofs,  the  afiurcd  is  to  abate  one  per  cent    pUMfeftl  aUtM"?,'        I 
affured  fhall  have  made  any  other  infurance  upon  the  pretnifei  afdretatd, 
Jllfuramf  Companp  ft  all  be  anfwerable  oniv  for  fa  reach  a<  the  amoo 
covering  the  premies  hereby  affurcd     and  the  (aid  PrOfetOfWf  5nflirantf  €01111 
the  fum  by  them  affured,as  they  fhall  be  bv  fach  pn,.r  infaranct  <  kc* 
per  tent,  upon  the  fum  ajfurtd  il  to  h  rttt  ■  CluO  that 

in  date  to  this  policy,  the  faid  proluBnuf  ^itfuranrf  Compani'  Btali  I 
by  them  fubfenbed  hereto,  without  righi  to  eiainn  contribution  I 

to  retain  the  premium  by  them  received,  in  the  fame  m  n    er  ai  if  n     I 
in  this  pclu*  ai/o  t*prej*h  agree>,  cn.i  tkt  PrODlbfUff   3nfUMU!T   COnip.m?     | 
properly  of  tht  faid  Company  fhall  a    •••  :>.■■■• 
Jtgnature'o/the  Prrfident,  pvei  CTed  I  '    ■■ 

cm  member  of  the  Company;  and  a'.i  fu:t>  to  be  krtngkt  ,  ij  any  lit 
this  policy,  or  htifiuceflor  itiojj-^e,  for  the  t.me  f 

to  render the  Compute  s  prap%>ly  I  *  Mr,  ami   M    farthet       Jt  10  ftHlfjfr  aiJlTfD,    ll 
matter  in  comroverfv  fliaii  be  decided  bv  n  feiieev,  tn  l»e  <  hofed  b}  the  parties 
Bread.com,  II  ax  feed,  fifh,  fait.  Ixmp.  bides,  &ias,  ^ud  facfa  goodj  is  art  ellce 
unlrfs  a  general  one,  or  the  \  cflel  be  ftrandcd. 

3fn  £ Qituffs  tufef rrof,  «b«  Prrfident  of  faid  J?rol)tufnrr  3a(uraiuf  Camp.iu! 
fum  allured,  and  taufed  the  fame  to  be  counterfigi  c  i  by  the  SscreMryofJ^jd  Co 
day  vi^T/fC  .  ^**~-  in  the  >ear  A  oar  Lordly ^_        >%X     & 
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Providence  Insurance  Company  Policy  issued  in  February  ijgg. 


than  money  "which  well  may  Lay  Dead  till  the  Stock  can  be  pur- 
chased." He  also  favored  low  salaries  for  the  officers  of  the  insurance 
company  fearing  that  "if  the  Salleries  [were]  fixed  too  high  it 
[would]  have  a  bad  effect-  in  Respect  [to]  our  other  Institutions 
all-ready  Astablished."  Brown  was  referring  to  his  pet  project,  the 
Providence  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president.  "Even  supposing  Their 
[there]  may  be  50,  60  or  70  Policys  Amountg  in  all  to  600,000  Dol- 
lers  at  Risque  ...  at  one  period"  the  insurance  company  could  never 
equal  the  bank  in  volume  of  business.  He  suggested  total  salaries  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  split  seven  to  three  between  the 
"Conductor  &  Clark  or  President  &  Secretary  if  You  please  So  to 
call  them." 

In  the  large  leather  bound  "Record  Book"  of  the  Providence  In- 
surance Company  appears  the  account  of  the  preliminary  meeting 
held  in  the  Coffee-House  long  room  January  5,  1 799.  John  Dorrance, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  throughout  his  life  prom- 
inent in  the  commercial  and  political  life  of  the  town,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  Amos  Maine  Atwell,  merchant  ship  owner,  was  desig- 
nated secretary,  and  the  group  then  undertook  the  organization  of 
the  company. 

The  capital  stock  was  set  at  $150,000  in  2000  shares  of  $75.00 
each;  each  subscription  was  to  be  secured  by  a  note  with  a  satis- 
factory endorser,  payable  at  the  Providence  Bank  in  five  install- 
ments of  20%  each,  beginning  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1799. 
No  individual  or  corporation  was  permitted  to  hold  more  than 
50  shares.  When  the  subscription  was  opened,  it  revealed  that  2623 
shares  had  been  spoken  for,  a  clear  demonstration  of  confidence  in 
the  company's  future. 

Before  the  subscription  lists  were  opened,  the  meeting  solemnly 
voted :  "That  no  insurance  is  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  this  company 
upon  any  vessel,  or  property  laden  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  Slave  Trade."  Any  subscriber  unwilling  to  abide  by  this  con- 
dition was  privileged  to  withdraw ;  no  one  did.  This  refusal  to  insure 
slaving  vessels  illustrates  a  basic  change  both  in  the  moral  and  com- 
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mercial  attitude  toward  slavery.  Before  the  Revolution  the  prosperity 
of  Rhode  Island  had  been  founded  on  the  slave  trade,  molasses,  and 
rum;  the  trade  was  considered  to  be  highly  respectable  and  indeed 
essential  to  the  economy  of  the  Colony.  The  War  of  Independence 
had  cut  off  the  importation  of  Negroes  throughout  the  colonies;  and 
in  Rhode  Island  the  Quakers,  who  occupied  many  of  the  public 
offices,  allied  with  others  who  were  imbued  with  the  new  philosophy 
of  freedom,  had  grasped  the  opportunity  to  make  this  condition 
permanent.  A  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  which  was 
passed  in  1774  as  a  part  of  the  non-importation  agreement  directed 
against  British  trade,  remained  on  the  statute  books  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  in  1783.  Legislation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1 784  provided  for  gradual  emancipation  by  putting  an  end  to  hered- 
itary slavery,  and  in  1787  Rhode  Islanders  were  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  the  slave  trade  under  penalty  of  £100  fine  for  each  slave 
transported  and  £1000  for  each  vessel  so  employed.  The  abolition- 
ists had  won  their  battle  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  though  for  years  ships 
would  quietly  slip  out  of  Providence,  Bristol,  and  Newport  for  the 
Guinea  Coast,  slaving  no  longer  played  an  important  role  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  state. 

More  lucrative  fields  had  opened  up.  The  same  year  that  brought 
legal  slaving  to  an  end  saw  a  Brown  &  Francis  ship  General  Wash- 
ington set  sail  on  the  first  voyage  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  Her  successful  voyage  encouraged  many  ships 
to  follow  in  her  wake.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793 
led  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the  South,  but  it  flung  wide  open 
the  doors  to  a  new  era  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  New  England, 
based  on  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 

Great  risk  and  small  profit  would  have  attended  writing  of  insur- 
ance on  slaving  vessels  in  1799,  and  the  founders  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Company,  no  matter  what  might  have  been  their  personal 
views,  wisely  decided  to  steer  clear  of  it. 

James  Burrill,  Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island,  was  in  the 
chair  when  the  stockholders  reconvened  January  7.  The  man  with  the 
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most  experience  in  marine  insurance,  John  Mason,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  his  son  William  Hail  Mason,  secretary.  John  Brown's 
advice  on  salaries  was  followed :  $800  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
president  and  $200  for  the  secretary. 

The  stockholders  voted  that  the  risk  on  any  one  policy  should  be 
limited  to  $20,000;  that  the  directors  as  individuals  should  write  no 
insurance  except  in  cases  where  the  company's  limit  had  been  filled ; 
and  that  the  directors  be  requested  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
stockholders  to  discourage  private  insurance. 

The  stockholders  entrusted  the  fortunes  of  the  infant  company  to 
a  board  of  directors  composed  of  some  of  the  most  successful  mer- 
chants in  the  town.  Many  of  them  continued  their  association  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  their  descendants  in  some  cases  are  connected 
with  the  company  at  the  present  time.   The  directors  elected  were: 

Charles  Lippitt  John  Corlis 

Zepheniah  Brown  John  Rogers 

Thomas  P.  Ives  Samuel  Butler,  Jr. 

Moses  Lippitt  James  Burrill,  Jr. 

John  Innes  Clarke  Young  Seamans 

Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey 
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Chapter  2 


THE  PROVIDENCE  COMPANY:   DIVIDENDS 
AND  COMPETITION 


THE  organization  of  the  company  having  been  completed,  the 
Board  of  Directors  turned  to  preparations  for  underwriting 
risks.  The  business  of  securing  a  charter  was  placed  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Charles  Lippitt  and  Attorney-General  Burrill.  Since  very 
little  money  was  in  circulation  in  Providence,  the  company  had  to 
operate  on  credit.  Premiums  were  payable  in  notes,  so  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  board  was  to  set  time  limits  on  such  notes.  Terms  on 
coasting  voyages  were  limited  to  six  months;  West  Indian,  to  seven 
months;  European  and  African,  out  and  back,  twelve  months;  and 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  eighteen  months,  or  for  single 
voyages,  twelve  months  out  and  eight  months  back. 

In  order  that  the  office  might  be  fully  informed  on  commercial 
matters  subscriptions  were  entered  for  newspapers  from  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  New  York,  New  London,  Newport,  and  Warren, 
R.  I.,  as  well  as  Providence.  Charles  Lippitt  and  John  Innes  Clarke 
were  a  committee  to  interview  Dr.  Caleb  Fiske,  owner  of  the  CofTee- 
House.  These  skillful  negotiators  procured  an  agreement  to  hire  the 
lower  floor  for  $180  a  year  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

The  company  was  now  ready  for  business,  and  Monday,  January 
14,  1799,  was  chosen  as  the  day  on  which  to  open  the  doors  to 
prospective  clients.  The  office  was  to  open  at  nine,  close  between 
one  and  three,  and  the  day's  business  was  to  be  concluded  at  six, 
"Sundays,  Christmas,  Public  Fasts  and  Thanksgiving  and  the  Fourth 
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of  July  excepted."  Directors'  meetings  were  scheduled  for  six  o'clock 
on  every  Saturday  evening,  and  two  directors  were  required  to  be 
present  at  the  office  each  business  day  between  eleven  and  one  to 
pass  on  risks. 

An  urgent  problem  confronting  the  directors  was  the  investment 
of  the  subscriptions  as  installments  were  paid.  Twenty-four  stock- 
holders had  followed  John  Brown's  advice  and  turned  in  6% 
government  stock  for  their  subscriptions.  As  there  were  additional 
funds  for  investment,  a  committee  of  John  Mason,  Thomas  Poynton 
Ives  of  Brown  &  Ives,  and  Samuel  Butler,  Jr.,  of  Samuel  Butler  & 
Son,  and  Charles  Lippitt  were  named  to  confer  with  the  directors 
of  the  Providence  Bank  with  a  view  of  purchasing  additional  6% 
certificates  and  investing  a  further  sum  of  $60,000  in  150  shares 
of  the  bank.  As  a  safe,  temporary  investment  Brown  &  Ives  were 
granted  a  loan  of  $18,000  for  six  months,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
such  loans  to  business  houses.  Those  loans  appear  to  be  another 
result  of  the  great  shortage  of  capital  in  the  town.  The  stock- 
holders gave  notes  for  their  subscription  to  the  insurance  stock; 
the  insurance  company  took  notes  in  payment  of  the  premiums; 
and  the  cash  collected  was  in  turn  loaned  out  to  the  stockholders. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  structure  was  raised  on  paper,  with 
little  or  no  cash  involved. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  books  of  the  Providence  Insurance 
Company  have  been  scattered  or  destroyed.  The  only  ones  to  sur- 
vive are  the  minute  books  of  the  directors  and  stockholders 
meetings.  From  the  dividend  record,  the  payment  of  losses,  and  the 
record  of  investments  and  loans,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  company;  but  the  detail  of  the  business,  the 
sources  and  amount  of  income,  the  total  losses,  and  the  general  ex- 
penses are  no  longer  available. 

Business  seems  to  have  been  good  the  first  year.  Between  January 
1 4,  when  John  Mason  opened  the  doors,  and  February  2  twenty-three 
policies  had  been  written.  By  March  16  the  number  had  climbed 
to  seventy-six,  and  on  August  22  policy  No.  254  had  been  issued. 
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The  monthly  average  was  between  30  and  40  policies;  premiums 
ranged  from  3^2%  for  a  voyage  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  return, 
from  9  to  12^2%  on  a  West  Indian  or  European  voyage.  Invari- 
ably in  these  early  policies  the  words  "unless  a  war  or  hostilities 
should  commence  during  the  voyage"  were  crossed  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  hostilities  had  already  commenced,  the  United  States 
being  at  the  time  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war  with  the  French 
Directory,  known  as  the  Quasi- War  with  France. 

As  has  been  said,  very  little  cash  was  involved  in  the  insurance 
business  at  this  time ;  long  credit  was  the  rule.  Premiums  were  paid 
in  notes,  payable  at  the  Providence  Bank  at  the  end  of  the  term 
alloted  for  the  voyage.  These  notes  were  often  renewed  if  no  word 
had  been  received  from  the  vessel  by  the  time  the  note  became  due. 
Since  voyages  even  along  the  American  coast  always  took  months, 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  minutes  of  any  loss  until  June  24,  1799, 
when  one  was  paid  on  the  schooner  Orange,  owned  by  Thomas 
Lloyd  Halsey,  a  director. 

Between  July  25  and  September  20  no  losses  were  reported.  On 
the  latter  date  the  directors  refused  to  pay  Colonel  Cooke's  claim 
on  the  brig  Sally  on  the  ground  that  she  had  slaves  on  board  when 
condemned  at  New  Providence,  Bahamas;  they  did,  however,  re- 
fund the  premium  on  the  voyage  from  Martinique  to  Havana.  An 
increase  of  claims  appears  in  the  fall,  for  the  most  part  caused  not 
by  disaster  but  rather  from  capture  by  French  or  British  privateers 
and  men-of-war,  followed  by  condemnation.  Such  was  the  capture  of 
the  brig  Ranger  by  the  French,  who  took  her  into  Guadeloupe,  the 
directors  voting  to  pay  a  total  loss. 

These  few  setbacks  and  the  knowledge  that  other  insured  vessels 
as  yet  unreported  must  have  been  lost,  had  no  dampening  effect 
on  the  optimism  of  the  officials.  On  December  28  a  dividend  of 
$15  was  declared,  no  small  return  on  the  $55  a  share  in  cash  that 
a  stockholder  had  paid  up  to  that  time,  and  it  was  exactly  the  sum 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  subscribers'  notes  coming  due  on  April 
1  of  the  new  year. 
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Delighted  as  they  were  with  the  profit  of  their  investment,  the 
directors  and  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  must  have  dis- 
cussed (with  a  certain  amount  of  concern)  the  appearance  of  the 
first  threat  to  their  monopoly  of  organized  insurance  in  Providence, 
the  formation  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Company.  True,  the 
Newport  Insurance  Company  had  received  a  charter  at  the  same 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  had  incorporated  the  Provi- 
dence Company.  There  was  enough  room  in  the  state  for  two 
companies,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  in  any  event  that  the  merchants 
of  Newport  would  write  nearly  all  of  the  policies  on  their  own  town's 
shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  here  was  a  more  alarming  challenge : 
an  active  and  vigorous  competition  at  the  very  center  of  the  Provi- 
dence Company's  home  territory! 

Not  all  of  the  insurance  brokers  and  important  merchants  of 
the  town  had  been  let  in  on  the  formation  of  the  Providence  Insur- 
ance Company.  Though  one  hundred  forty-two  individuals  had 
subscribed  for  the  stock,  the  bulk  of  the  holdings  were  controlled 
by  the  Browns,  Lippitts,  Butlers,  Iveses,  Halseys,  Clarkes,  Aliens,  and 
Masons,  the  group  which  controlled  the  Providence  Bank.  Through 
these  men  the  bank  and  insurance  company  were  closely  linked, 
and  the  policies  of  both  were  directed. 

Spurred  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the  Providence  Company  in  its 
first  year  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  their  own  insur- 
ance interests,  a  group  of  those  who  had  been  left  out  gathered  at 
Alpheus  Ammidon's  Inn  on  January  i  o,  1 800,  to  plan  the  formation 
of  a  company  of  their  own.  This  inn,  the  scene  of  many  important 
events,  formerly  known  as  the  Golden  Ball  Inn  and  as  Henry  Rice's 
Hotel,  stood  on  Benefit  Street  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Court 
Street  until  its  demolition  in  1941. 

At  this  meeting  the  stock  issue  was  quickly  taken  up  and  the 
company  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Washington  Insurance 
Company  in  Providence.  The  group  had  sufficient  influence  with 
the  General  Assembly  to  procure  a  charter  at  the  February 
session,  though  many  of  the  opposition  held  seats.    At  the  same 
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Infurance  Company  in  Providence. 

8?  m  *oKt?  of  Mwcmtt.  (fi-^U^  ^C^r^ 

for    ^Co^MA^-V  Hj  / 

doth  make  tffu  ranee,  and  caufe     <i^-<^y^^,  -*£>-  ty   m ,      to  be  in  Cured,  loft  or  not  loft,  arrived  or  not  arrived,  the  fum  of 

Whereof  it  matter,  for  thti  prefent  voyage,  i<J~UL^<*~+~'  iAv^-w-i^C^    or  whoever  elfe  fhail  go  for  rojfler  in  rKe 
faid  veffeJ,  or  by  whatever  other  name  or  names  the  fa  id  veffel  or  matter  is  or  ftili  be  named  or  called,  beginning  the 

Vtffhl  valued  at    adventure  upon  the  faid      fb^(L.      X%Jj     Go~yjo      —  ______  as  a/ore&id,  and  to 

d»lt.  r\  *-/s  /i      «ont'n°e  during  the  voyage  aforefaid,  and  until  faid*vefTel  (hall  be  arrived  and  moored  at  anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  fafefy. 
'  AO  0  0  • 

^— ^^^  And  in  cafes  of  extremity  and  diftrefs,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  tha  faid  veffel,  dec.  in  this  voyage,  to  proceed  to,  an.l  touch  at, 
any  ports  or  places  whatever,  without  prejudice  to  thu  infurance:  and  the  WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
IN  PROVIDENCE,  agree  to  bear  and  take  upon  them,  in  this  voyage,  the  danger  of  the  f«U,  of  fir?,  oueuot,  piretti,  at 
failing  thltvtt,  reflraiVtf  and  detamntnti  of  aU  tings,  prineei  or  profit,  ef mhaf  nahetfir  qualify  foevrr^-barairy  of the  tnafier 
(unlefl  the  aflfured  be  owner  of  the  veffel)  and  of  the  narintn  •  and  all  other  loffes  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  (hall  come  to 

the  damage  of  faid     /3-i*l<^    ev-nJJ       Wm^j    _        — —         — — - — —— — _         or  any  part  thereof,  to  which 

affurers  are  liable.     And  in  cafe  of  any  lofs  orrnisfortune,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  affiired,     £?v-4^^'.    fadors,  fervants  and 
affigns,  to  fue,  labour  and  trav«l  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  fireguard  and  recovery,  of  faid     /*Vv^    ±~Jd      &L*-A^~-) 

or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  infurance  ;  to  the  charges  whereof;  the  WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  PROVIDENCE  will  contribute,  according  to  the  fum  herein  affured.  But  in  cafe  of  any 
average  lofs.  not  exceeding  ttn  per  cent,  the  WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  PROVIDENCE,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  affured,  are  not  to  pay  any  thing  towards  fuch  lofs  :  and  in  cafe  of  lofs  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  the  money  to  be 
paid  in  ninety  days  after  proof  of  the  fame  ;  (the  premium  note,  if  unpaid,  and  all  monies  due  the  Company  from  the  affur- 
ed, being  firft  deducted  ;)  the  confideration  for  this  infurance  having  been  paid  to  the  Ptefident,  in  behalf  of  faid  Company,  by 
the  affured,  at  and  alter  the  rale  of     /?  _  ,   /         .,/!*'>/[}  I 

And  in  cafe  of  lofs,  the  affured  is  to  abate  an*  ^er  unl.  (ptOuithtt)  dluUPS,  ant)  it  19  bftfbj.'  furtfceX  ajJfffD,  that  if  the  faid 
affured  fhall  havr  made  any  other  infurance  upon  the  premifes  aforefaid,  prior  fn  date  to  this  policy,  then  the  faid  WASH- 
INGTON INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  PROVIDENCE  fhjll  be  anfwerable  only  for  fo  much  as  the  amount  of  fuch 
prior  infurance  may  be  deficient  towards  fully  covering  the  premifes  hereby  affured,  and  iho  faid  WASHINGTON  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  IN  PROVIDENCE  fhall  return  the  premium  upon  To  much  of  the  fum  by  them  affured.  a* 
they  fhall  be  bv  fuch  prior  infurance  exonerated  from.  But  in  all  C'fts  cf  return  ef  premiun,  one  half  ptr  cent.  upon,  the 
fun  effkrtd  is  to  be  rtUined  iy  the  Company:  And  that  in  cafe  of  any  infurance  upon  ihe  ij.A  prcnr.fes  ftibfecjuem  in  date  <o 
this  policy,  the  (aid  WASHINGTON  iNSURANCE»COMPANY  IN  PROVIDENCE  fhall  nevenbeWa  be  aufwcrable 
for  the  full  extent  of  the  fum  by  them  fubfenbed  hereto,  without  right  to  claim  coatribai  MB  fi  m  loch  lublopicnt  iffaren  , 
and  lhall  accordingly  be  entitled  to  renin  die  ptcmiuw  bv  ihem  received,  in  the  lame  manner  .i»  ll  no  fuch  fubfequcru 
had  been  made.     Ar.i  the  affured  so  (An  p:lu\  •■  WASHINGTON    INSl  RANt 

IN   PROVIDENCE,  feifeir  PrtfiJ".:  **itrttkr%'ihat  ',>-.■  ■-  fany  /hail aJote  be  refptmUle  for 


;  tUt,  tmi  m  •.  •  •       5t  13  furtbft  agrrfl),  thai  if  any  firpatefliaH  »ntc  '  ■■  i       ;  ..... 

be  decideit  bv  re&rrccs,  to  be  cboien  bv  the  p.irties. 

Bread,  corn,  fanliwlt  fifii.  f.lt.  LemP,  hides,  (kin*,  tod  fuch  goods  j-  -re  tfl  •  t,  A  \  ..   •,  ate  warranted 

average,  unlef»  a  general  one,   Of  the  ^cflel  be  (tranded. 

Stl  CZHttUto  toiK«t5f,  the  Prefident  of  bid  WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN    PROVIDENCE   hath 
hereunto  fubfenbed  his  name,  and  the  Fum  allured,  and  cau/cd  the  fame  to  be  couaiertgned  by  ihe  Secretary  of  fsid  Company. 
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w,  in  the  State  of  Rhadt-ljUnd,  the     _    %  Q  ^Ldjiy  of     7«-^-v**^«^vy 

to  c/ 


1$0C 


^S </&£#./ 


In  R.l.H.S.  Libre 

Washington  Insurance  Company  Policy  issued  in  its  first  month  of  operation. 


session  charters  were  granted  to  insurance  companies  in  Bristol 
and  Warren.  Rhode  Island  had  indeed  become  insurance  minded ! 

The  older  company  extended  no  welcoming  hand  to  the  new- 
comer in  its  own  territory.  A  letter  from  Brown  &  Ives  to  John  Brown, 
now  a  representative  in  Congress,  expresses  its  attitude:  "You  will 
have  heard  before  this  reaches  you  that  a  new  Insurance  Co.  by 
Stile  of  Washington  Insurance  Company  has  been  established  in 
the  Town  Capital  D.i  10,000  in  shares  of  50  Ds  this  we  consider  a 
very  unfortunate  circumstance  as  it  will  tend  to  creat  a  party  spirit 
it  is  to  be  feared  &  besides  the  Office  in  which  you  &  ourselves  are 
concerned  could  safely  do  three  times  the  business  that  is  offered 
there  if  we  all  became  Insurers  where  are  we  to  look  for  business." 

The  year  1 800,  however,  produced  nothing  to  justify  the  pessimism 
expressed  by  Brown  &  Ives.  More  losses  were  reported  by  the  Provi- 
dence Insurance  Company,  but  many  of  them  had  accrued  in  1799. 
At  the  same  time  long  term  premium  notes  were  being  paid  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  When  the  directors  considered  the  company's 
position  on  March  29,  1800,  another  dividend  of  10%  ($7.50)  was 
ordered,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  one-half  of  the  stockholder's 
subscription  note  which  became  due  shortly  thereafter.  In  Septem- 
ber, two  weeks  before  the  last  stock  subscription  note  became  payable, 
the  directors  accommodatingly  voted  a  dividend  of  $  1 5  to  take  care 
of  it.  The  stockholder  of  October  1 ,  1 800,  was  fortunate  to  own  out- 
right a  share  with  a  par  value  of  $75,  which  had  already  returned 
$37.50  in  dividends! 

Keeping  pace  with  world  developments,  (Napoleon  had  begun 
his  attempt  to  conquer  the  world )  rates  were  increased,  reaching  as 
high  as  33/3%  in  the  case  of  the  Nueva  Empressa,  a  Spanish  brig 
sailing  from  Cuba  to  her  home  port  in  Spain.  The  caution  of  the 
directors  was  well  founded;  she  was  lost.  Her  ghost  returned  to 
haunt  many  a  directors'  meeting,  the  case  being  finally  settled  by 
referees  in  1805  for  $11,515.28. 

The  close  of  the  year  1 800  brought  important  changes  in  the  office 
of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company.    William  Hail  Mason  re- 
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signed  as  secretary  November  25,  probably  to  sail  as  supercargo  on 
the  East  Indiaman,  Hope.  John  Mathewson,  Jr.,  was  elected  secre- 
tary, at  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  day.  Soon  afterwards  John  Mason 
retired  as  president.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1 80 1 ,  Amos 
Maine  Atwell  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  with  a  salary  of  $1,000. 
Atwell  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
younger  group  of  business  men;  he  was  particularly  interested  in 
shipping  and  real  estate.  The  change  may  indicate  a  desire  for 
younger  and  more  aggressive  leadership  in  the  face  of  the  new  threat 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  coterie  controlling  the  bank  and  the  Providence 
Insurance  Company.  John  Mason,  however,  remained  active  in  the 
company's  affairs,  serving  for  a  while  as  president  pro  tempore  dur- 
ing AtwelPs  absence  in  1802. 

The  Washington  Insurance  Company  had  not  affected  the  profits 
of  the  older  company  in  the  first  year.  Casting  envious  eyes  at  the 
profitable  relationship  between  the  bank  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany, the  directors  of  the  Washington  determined  that  it  too  should 
have  a  bank  and  a  double  profit.  This  scheme  struck  at  the  heart 
of  John  Brown's  financial  kingdom.  If  the  thought  of  a  new  insur- 
ance company  had  alarmed  him,  the  idea  of  another  bank  threw 
him  into  consternation !  At  once  he  devoted  all  his  energy  and  busi- 
ness ability  to  defeating  it.  Writing  to  Brown  &  Ives  from  Washing- 
ton, January  17,  1 801,  he  first  advised  conciliation.  He  suggested  a 
meeting  with  the  rival  group  to  attempt  to  show  it  that  if  two  banks 
tried  to  divide  the  business  of  the  town,  neither  could  pay  dividends. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  new  bank  would  probably  fail  first, 
and  its  founders  would  lose  their  investment.  As  an  alternative 
Brown  would  allow  the  Washington  a  share  in  the  Providence  Bank, 
their  holding  of  bank  stock  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  stock 
held  by  the  Providence  Insurance  Company  as  the  Washington 
capital  stock  was  to  Providence  capital  stock.  If  this  offer  were 
rejected,  John  Brown  continued,  "I  would  then  put  up  the  Standard 
and  Join  the  other  Banks  of  the  State  in  a  Spirited  &  Joint  Opposi- 
tion."   In  closing  he  predicted  that  if  the  Washington's  move  suc- 
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ceeded,  the  insurance  companies  in  other  Rhode  Island  towns  would 
follow  suit  by  organizing  their  own  banking  facilities.  This  opinion 
proved  to  be  correct,  for  the  nine  banks  doing  business  in  Rhode 
Island  between  1799  and  1807  all  appear  to  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  an  equal  number  of  insurance  companies. 

But  the  directors  of  the  Washington  Company  were  not  to  be 
argued  out  of  their  plan  to  start  a  bank.  Despite  opposition  from 
powerful  quarters  they  went  right  ahead  selling  stock,  electing 
directors  and  officers.  When  John  Brown  wrote  to  his  brother  Moses 
on  January  30,  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  bank,  which  its  founders  called  the  Exchange 
Bank.  As  yet  the  upstart  had  no  charter;  perhaps,  he  suggested 
it  could  be  blocked  in  the  General  Assembly;  he  advised  that  suit- 
able communications,  pointing  out  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  banks,  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  each  of  the  assembly- 
men. Financial  pressure  also  might  have  an  effect,  "and  tho  we 
ought  to  be  Careful  to  Give  no  Just  offense  in  threatening  to  call  in 
all  our  money  due  from  the  Gentlemen  who  promote  the  new  Bank 
it  will  of  Course  take  place,  &  the  Consequence  will  be  that  it  must 
Should  they  Succeed  in  Giting  a  Charter  keep  them  pore." 

Propaganda,  threats,  and  last  minute  protests  before  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Providence  Bank  were  without  avail ;  the  Exchange 
Bank  received  its  charter  at  the  February  session.  Once  again  the 
Providence  Insurance  Company  had  been  unable  to  overcome  the 
determination  of  its  rival. 
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Chapter  3 

EMBARGO  AND  WAR 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  steady  increase  in  organized  com- 
petition the  Providence  Insurance  Company  continued  to 
prosper.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Atwell  administration  dividends 
amounting  to  $33  were  paid,  and  by  September,  1 803,  a  stockholder's 
original  investment  and  something  over  had  been  returned  to  him. 
Never  again,  however,  were  such  conditions  to  prevail.  The  Treaty  of 
Amiens  ( between  France  and  Great  Britain ) ,  signed  March  27,1 802, 
brought  to  Europe  the  first  real  peace  in  a  decade  and  to  America  a 
final  spurt  of  trade  before  the  curtain  of  war  closed  down  again  in 
1803.  The  reopening  of  hostilities  led  to  an  examination  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Providence  Company  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  war  losses. 
The  words  "unless  a  war  or  hostilities  should  commence"  were  re- 
placed by  "It  is  understood  that  this  policy  does  not  cover  against  war 
or  hostilities  with  or  between  foreign  Powers  nor  for  any  losses,  dam- 
ages, or  expenses  by  capture  or  detention  for  or  on  account  of  any 
illicit  or  prohibited  trade,  or  any  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war." 
Greater  caution  in  accepting  risks  could  not  stop  the  mounting 
toll  of  losses  which  continued  to  grow  as  year  after  year  of  war  passed 
by.  It  became  extremely  difficult  to  conduct  foreign  trade  of  any 
kind  without  attracting  the  hostile  attention  of  one  belligerent  or 
the  other,  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  threat  of  detenion  or  seizure 
lurked  behind  every  reef  and  headland.  The  Canton  trade  remained 
comparatively  safe  and  profitable,  and  on  the  whole  Britain's  mastery 
of  the  sea  kept  her  ports  open  to  American  vessels.  In  addition,  trade 
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with  whatever  countries  happened  to  be  neutral  at  one  moment  or 
another  could  be  carried  on;  and  American  merchants  developed  a 
large  business  in  transporting  goods  between  the  warring  nations 
under  guise  of  American  origin  and  ownership.  Dividends  declared 
by  the  Providence  Insurance  Company  totalled  $7.50  in  1803  and 
$9.00  in  each  of  the  following  two  years,  a  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  extant  records  give  no  clue  as  to  what  the  proportion  of 
the  company's  earnings  was  from  dividends  on  bank  and  other  stocks 
held  in  the  portfolio,  interest  on  loans  and  other  investments,  and 
what  proportion  came  from  insurance  premiums.  On  the  whole  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  until  the  United 
States  itself  became  involved  in  1 807  as  a  result  of  Napoleon's  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees.  Under  these  decrees  numerous  American  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  were  seized.  Britain  retaliated  with  the  Orders  in 
Council,  practically  forbidding  all  neutral  trade.  Faced  on  every 
hand  with  seizure  of  American  vessels  and  goods,  and  fearing  that 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  drawn  into  open  warfare,  Jefferson 
pushed  the  Embargo  Act  through  Congress.  It  prohibited  all  com- 
merce except  coastal  trade  between  American  ports. 

This  act  swept  legitimate  American  shipping  from  the  seas  and 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  country's  maritime  commerce  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  until  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships  in  the  1 840's.  Its  effects 
are  all  too  apparent  in  the  records  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  1806  dividends  of  $8.00  had  been  paid;  and  in  March, 
1807,  $5.00.  In  1808  no  dividend  was  paid,  the  first  year  the  stock- 
holders did  not  receive  any  return  since  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany. Considering  the  amount  of  business,  the  capital  of  $150,000 
was  excessive,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  reduce  it  to  $120,000.  This  was  done  in  the  following  year  by 
disbursement  of  $15.00  on  each  share.  As  the  company  lacked  the 
cash,  it  borrowed  $7,000  from  Samuel  Butler,  a  stockholder. 

While  income  from  premiums  melted  away,  losses  (some  of  them 
for  considerable  amounts),  which  had  occured  in  previous  years, 
had  to  be  paid.  Brown  &  Ives'  Indiaman  John  Jay  was  seized  by  the 
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British  in  1 806  and  taken  into  Bermuda,  where  she  was  condemned 
by  a  prize  court.  Her  owners  rushed  Col.  Samuel  Ward,  member 
of  one  of  the  State's  most  distinguished  families  and  a  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  to  effect  her  release.  With  him  he  carried  the  authority 
to  pledge  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  be  used  as  bond  if  necessary.  Efforts  in  Bermuda  failed,  and 
Ward  returned,  to  become  president  of  the  New  York  Marine 
Insurance  Company  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
Appeal  to  London  had  happier  results.  The  John  Jay  was  returned 
to  her  owners,  and  the  insurers  were  relieved  of  the  threat  of  a  serious 
loss,  a  relief  unfortunately  all  too  temporary.  On  her  next  voyage 
the  Jay  struck  a  reef  near  Batavia  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
vessel  was  a  complete  loss,  and  less  than  $5,000  was  recovered  of 
her  valuable  return  cargo.  How  much  was  paid  to  Brown  and  Ives 
does  not  appear  in  the  records,  possibly  the  sum  of  $1 1,639.94  as  we 
find  the  company  renewing  a  note  to  them  for  that  amount  in  the 
following  year,  1 809.  To  Taylor  &  Talbot,  who  had  a  third  interest 
in  the  voyage,  the  company  paid  $14,850.  Other  losses  played  their 
part  in  emptying  the  company's  coffers.  On  the  ship  Minerva  and 
cargo  Samuel  G.  Arnold  &  Co.  collected  $8,200  plus  interest  from 
the  date  of  the  loss.  For  their  loss  on  the  Eleanora  Samuel  Butler 
&  Son  received  $6,271  and  return  of  their  premium  note.  These  are 
but  two  of  the  larger  payments  made  in  1808.  They  stand  out  in 
the  record,  but  the  total  of  smaller  losses  would  far  surpass  them. 
In  1809  the  toll  continued.  Loss  of  the  brig  Grand  Turk  appeared 
disastrous;  the  company  gave  S.  Butler  &  Son,  to  whom  at  this 
period  they  were  usually  heavily  indebted,  a  note  for  $12,870.  The 
Butlers,  being  large  stockholders,  appear  to  have  been  inclined  to 
cooperate,  and  salvage  turned  out  better  than  expected.  They  re- 
turned the  company's  note,  taking  instead  a  new  one  for  $2,000  and  a 
relinquishment  of  its  claim  to  vessel  and  cargo.  Other  claims  paid 
in  the  same  year  were  $9,500  on  the  brig  Irene,  a  loss  dating  back  to 
1805,  and  $6,626.17  on  the  ship  Lord  Sheffield. 

At  the  moment  when  the  company  faced  disaster,  relief  appeared. 
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In  February,  1809,  Congress,  as  a  result  of  New  England  agitation, 
repealed  the  Embargo  Act,  replacing  it  with  milder  legislation  per- 
mitting trade  with  nations  other  than  France  and  England.  Ships 
long  idle  once  again  "fell  down"  the  Bay  from  Providence,  bound 
for  the  seven  seas.  Premiums  again  balanced  losses,  and  on  October 
28,  18 10,  the  directors  declared  a  $5.00  dividend,  the  first  in  more 
than  three  years.  This  was  followed  by  $2.50  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  $7.00  during  181 1. 

Renewed  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  On  June  18,  18 12, 
war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  though  without  any  great 
enthusiasm  as  far  as  New  England  merchants  were  concerned.  They 
had  seen  the  star  of  their  commercial  fortune  rise  from  the  darkness 
of  the  Embargo ;  now  it  was  to  set  beneath  an  even  blacker  horizon. 
Failure  again  confronted  the  Providence  Insurance  Company. 

Foolhardily,  perhaps,  the  directors  declared  a  dividend  of  $2.50, 
on  July  2,  181 2.  Exactly  six  months  later  the  company  was  obliged 
to  petition  for  a  further  reduction  of  $50,000  in  its  capital  stock. 
Once  again  money  was  refunded  to  the  stockholders;  once  again 
it  was  necessary  to  borrow  from  the  Providence  Bank  in  order  to 
make  the  full  payment.  Later  $8,000  was  borrowed  to  cover  losses 
on  the  ship  President  Adams  and  the  sloop  Rose  and  Eliza.  The 
situation  in  1813  and  18 14  was  like  that  under  the  Embargo,  but 
now  all  American  commerce,  including  coastwise,  was  practically 
swept  from  the  seas,  and  the  weak  United  States  Navy  was  bottled 
up  in  port  by  the  larger  and  numerically  superior  vessels  of  the  British. 
Fine  merchantmen  rotted  at  the  wharves  of  their  owners  along  the 
Providence  waterfront.  Quiet  and  stagnation  took  possession  of  the 
Coffee-House  and  the  once  busy  Insurance  Office.  From  January 
1 4  to  December  27,  1 8 14,  the  directors  held  no  meetings.  Except  for 
payment  of  past  losses,  business  was  at  a  standstill. 

Between  the  years  1800  and  181 5  the  managerial  vicissitudes  of 
the  Providence  Insurance  Company  were  as  great  as  the  financial. 
For  some  undiscoverable  reason,  when  the  standing  of  the  stock- 
holders is  considered,  the  company  seems  never  to  have  been  able  to 
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obtain  first  rate  officers  who  would  stick  with  the  job.  Possibly  the 
directors,  being  men  of  great  local  importance,  wished  to  exercise 
too  much  control  themselves,  reducing  the  president  and  secretary  to 
the  status  of  mere  office  employees.  Or  perhaps  they  did  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  business.  John  Mason  had  held  office  only  two 
years  before  being  replaced  by  Amos  Maine  Atwell.  He,  Atwell, 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  too  much  with  outside  business,  for 
his  salary  was  twice  reduced,  the  second  time  to  $350  a  year  in  1804, 
when  a  standing  director,  Young  Seamans,  was  appointed  to  assist 
him  at  $300. 

In  January,  1805,  Atwell  resigned.  For  some  obscure  reason  the 
directors  chose  Otis  Ammidon,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Peck,  Ammidon 
&  Peck,  storekeepers  and  auctioneers,  to  replace  him.  Ammidon's 
name  had  figured  scarcely  at  all  in  the  records,  but  as  his  firm's  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Coffee-House  he  was  a  familiar  figure  to  the 
directors.  Ammidon's  salary  was  to  be  $1,000,  he  "to  furnish  such 
assistance  as  he  may  want  at  his  own  expense."  During  Ammidon's 
six  year  tenure  of  office  he  worked  with  a  succession  of  secretaries. 
In  1805  John  Mathewson,  who  had  been  secretary  since  1801,  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Ruden.  He  in  turn  gave 
place  to  Philip  Allen  in  April,  1807,  and  the  latter  held  the  position 
until  May,  1 8 1  o,  when  Jonathan  Adams  was  elected. 

Ammidon's  administration  had  not  been  a  complete  success.  The 
succession  of  secretaries  by  itself  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  diffi- 
cult to  work  with.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January,  1 8 1 1 ,  David 
Leonard  Barnes  became  president  in  his  stead.  Barnes,  a  native  of 
Taunton  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1780),  had  for  many  years 
been  prominent  in  Rhode  Island  legal  circles,  serving  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  as  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
directors  evidently  did  not  expect  him  to  spend  all  of  his  time  in  the 
office,  for  John  F.  Sheldon  was  appointed  to  assist  him  as  "acting 
director,"  with  a  salary  of  $700,  greater  by  $200  than  the  sum  paid 
the  president.  At  the  same  time  the  last  change  in  the  secretaryship 
took  place;  again  the  familiar  handwriting  of  John  Mathewson  ap- 
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pears  in  the  record  book.  After  an  absence  of  five  years  he  took  up 
once  more  the  duties  that  he  was  so  faithfully  to  perform  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company's  separate  ex- 
istence. After  the  merger  with  the  Washington  he  was  to  serve  the 
new  combination  until  1829. 

Barnes,  the  new  president,  was  unfortunately  stricken  with  an  ill- 
ness that  proved  fatal  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  taking  office. 
As  his  disability  increased,  more  of  the  office  work  fell  to  the  acting 
director,  whose  salary  was  accordingly  raised.  By  July,  1 8 1 2,  Barnes 
could  no  longer  come  to  the  office.  To  take  over  his  duties  the  board 
selected  Samuel  Aborn,  Jr.,  as  president  pro  tempore.  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  after  Barnes's  death  in  November,  181 2,  Aborn  was  elected 
to  the  presidency;  he  was  the  last  of  the  old  style  merchants  to  be 
made  an  officer  of  either  the  Providence  or  the  Washington  Com- 
pany. His  business  interests,  like  those  of  generations  of  Rhode 
Islanders  before  him,  were  the  export,  import,  and  retail  sale  of 
merchandise,  the  ownership  of  vessels,  and  investments  in  real  estate. 
Already  there  were  coming  to  the  fore  men  of  a  new  type :  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  financiers,  early  examples  of  the  modern  American 
business  man.  Aborn  presided  over  the  diminished  fortunes  of  the 
Povidence  Insurance  Company  during  the  war  and  through  the  lean 
years  that  followed  it.  He  was  the  last  president  of  the  separate 
organization.  Little  though  the  directors  dreamed  it  when  they 
elected  him,  his  successor  would  be  Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  leader  of 
the  rival  Washington  Company. 
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Chapter  4 


THE  WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
IN  PROVIDENCE 

WHAT,  meanwhile,  had  been  the  fortunes  of  the  Washington 
Insurance  Company,  earliest  rival  of  the  first  comer  in  the  field? 
Its  founders,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  no  such  lofty  and  seemingly 
secure  positions  in  the  Providence  commercial  world  as  did  the 
group  with  whom  they  began  organized  competition.  On  the  whole 
they  were  drawn  from  the  lesser  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  but 
what  they  lacked  in  prestige  they  fully  possessed  in  initiative  and 
know-how.  Leader  among  them  was  Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  then 
thirty-seven  years  old,  who  had  been  engaged  in  underwriting  for 
several  years.  Associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  were  his  younger 
brother,  George;  and  his  uncle,  Thomas  Jackson. 

Prominent  also  was  George  Benson,  probably  most  experienced 
of  the  group  in  the  world  of  counting-house  and  shipping.  Member 
of  a  family  prominent  in  Newport  mercantile  circles,  he  had  pre- 
viously been  a  partner  of  Nicholas  Brown,  but  after  his  death  had 
broken  with  the  younger  members  of  the  firm,  Thomas  Poynton 
Ives  and  Nicholas  Brown,  Jr.,  and  was  now  in  business  for  himself. 
As  one  of  the  leading  abolitionists  in  the  state,  Benson  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  youngest  of  the  four  Brown  brothers,  Moses,  Quaker 
convert  and  philanthropist,  who  in  1793  had  established  at  Paw- 
tucket  Falls  the  first  successful  cotton  spinning  mill  in  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  most  colorful  of  the  founders  was  the  merchant  doctor, 
Amos  Throop,  who,  coming  to  Providence  as  a  poor  boy  from 
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Woodstock,  Connecticut,  before  the  Revolution  had  married  a  girl 
of  good  family,  Mary  Bernon  Crawford.  To  her  foresight,  the  story 
goes,  he  owed  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  Sensing  the  approach  of 
open  hostilities  and  a  consequent  shortage  of  medical  supplies,  she 
dispatched  to  London  a  large  order  for  drugs,  and  to  make  sure  of 
delivery  sent  a  duplicate  by  another  ship.  Unexpectedly  the  order 
was  filled  twice,  and  Throop  found  himself  the  lucky  possessor  of  a 
double  supply  of  much  needed  medicines,  which  he  sold  at  a  hand- 
some profit  during  the  war.  "Firsts"  came  easily  to  Dr.  Throop. 
Early  in  his  career  he  was  the  first  male  obstetrician  in  Providence. 
Later  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society  and  the  first  president  of  the  Exchange  Bank.  At  the  same 
time  he  maintained  his  medical  practice  and  ran  a  thriving  apothe- 
cary shop,  where  he  advertised  for  sale  such  items  as  lotion  which 
"when  properly  applied,  makes  the  Skin  as  smooth  as  Alabaster," 
painters'  colors,  dyestuffs,  "a  large  Supply  of  almost  every  Patent 
Medicine  now  in  Use  in  Europe  or  America,"  medical  instruments, 
"Teeth  Brushes,"  and  the  like. 

On  January  10,  1800,  a  group  headed  by  Jackson,  Benson,  and 
Throop  met  at  Ammidon's  Inn  and  took  the  preliminary  steps  in 
the  formation  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Company.  Their  record 
book,  in  which  minutes  of  directors'  meetings  were  afterward  kept, 
bears  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  in  the  handwriting  of  George 
Benson  the  motto:  "Divine  Providence  Superintends." 

We  the  subscribers  Conceiving  that  it  will  be  of  Publick  Benefit 
and  Utility  to  Constitute  and  make  another  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  the  Town  of  Providence 

agree 
To  form  a  Company  aforesaid  with  a  Capital  Stock  of  at  least 
$100,000  and  not  more  than  $200,000;  Par  $50. 

As  finally  decided,  the  capital  stock  was  set  at  $1 10,000,  with  $5.00 
per  share  payable  immediately  and  the  remainder  in  installments 
secured  by  endorsed  notes  at  the  Providence  Bank.  Directors,  of 
whom  there  were  to  be  thirteen,  were  to  be  elected  singly,  and  to  be 
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citizens  and  residents  of  Rhode  Island  possessing  a  minimum  of 
twenty  shares  each  in  the  company.  Failure  to  live  up  to  any  one  of 
these  qualifications  automatically  deprived  a  director  of  office. 

When  the  shares  had  been  taken,  the  meeting  was  opened  for 
business  and  directors  elected.  In  the  order  of  election  they  were 
Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  Jabez  Bullock,  Amos  Throop,  Joseph  Tilling- 
hast,  Thomas  Jackson,  Grindall  Reynolds,  Ebenezer  Macomber, 
George  Benson,  Wheeler  Martin,  Samuel  Aborn,  Jr.,  Abner  Daggett, 
Charles  Sheldon,  and  George  Jackson.  These  men  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  elected  Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  president  and  George  Benson, 
secretary.  Benson's  salary  of  $550  was  fifty  dollars  more  than  the 
president's,  either  out  of  respect  for  his  greater  age  and  longer  ex- 
perience or  because  he  was  expected  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
affairs  of  the  office.  To  take  care  of  office  chores  a  boy,  William  B. 
Bradford,  was  hired  at  $1.50  a  week;  the  money,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  times,  was  paid  to  his  father,  George  Bradford. 

Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  company  were  drawn  up 
by  the  directors  and  approved  by  the  stockholders.  In  tenor  they 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company  and 
included  the  ban  on  insuring  slavers,  which  Benson,  in  any  event, 
would  have  insisted  upon  before  joining  the  company.  Regardless 
of  the  number  of  shares  he  held,  no  stockholder  was  allowed  more 
than  forty  votes.  Thus  small  investors  were  assured  that  control 
could  not  be  directly  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  stockholders. 
The  president,  secretary,  and  three  lawyers,  one  of  them  David 
Howell,  the  first  professor  at  Brown  University  and  later  prominent 
in  the  legal  and  political  life  of  the  state,  were  named  a  committee 
to  incorporate  the  stockholders'  resolutions  into  a  charter  and  to  draft 
a  petition  for  its  approval  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
After  a  favorable  vote  in  the  legislature,  the  Washington  Insurance 
Company  embarked  on  the  course  which,  now  in  common  interest 
with  its  early  competitor,  it  continues  today. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Providence  Company,  the  first  problem  facing 
the  Washington  was  investment  of  the  funds  collected  from  sub- 
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scribers  as  they  became  due.  The  directors  hit  upon  the  happy  and 
convenient  expedient  of  lending  the  money  back  to  the  stockholders 
or  to  other  reputable  individuals  and  firms.  The  stockholder  thus 
had  the  use  of  his  money,  if  he  so  desired,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest, 
while  he  waited  for  the  return  on  his  investment  to  begin  to  roll  in, 
at  which  time  he  would  be  able  to  pay  off  or  reduce  the  loan.  This 
was  a  very  useful  method  of  finance  in  a  day  when  hard  money  was 
scarce  and  investment  opportunities  plentiful. 

During  the  first  years  of  operation  the  company  resembled  a  cross 
between  a  loan  office  and  a  bank.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  loans 
and  renewals  were  voted  in  1 800  by  the  directors,  who  were  them- 
selves among  the  borrowers,  the  first  loan  going  to  Joseph  TiUinghast 
for  $500  and  the  largest  to  an  individual,  to  Grindall  Reynolds  for 
$10,000.  Renewals  were  easily  obtained,  particularly  by  directors  or 
prominent  stockholders,  and  in  some  cases  were  extended  for  sixty 
day  periods  through  several  years,  being  gradually  reduced  by  small 
payments.  This  method  of  finance,  though  unorthodox  today, 
appears  not  to  have  involved  too  great  a  risk,  for  in  181 5  when 
George  Benson  turned  over  the  company  papers  to  his  successor, 
there  remained  among  them  but  one  unpaid  loan  dated  1800,  and 
that  for  little  more  than  $450. 

Meanwhile  insurance  was  not  neglected.  Though  the  company 
failed  in  its  first  year  to  equal  the  volume  of  business  of  the  Provi- 
dence Insurance  Company,  some  three  hundred  policies  were  written 
and  John  Brown's  pessimistic  prediction  that  there  would  be  insuffi- 
cient business  in  the  town  to  support  two  companies  proved  un- 
founded, for  the  directors  of  the  Providence  themselves  went  to  the 
Washington  for  additional  insurance  on  their  adventures  when  they 
had  procured  the  $20,000  maximum  from  their  own  company. 

The  Washington  Insurance  Company  declared  its  first  dividend 
on  January  2,  1801.  Instead  of  paying  cash,  however,  $6.00  was 
deducted  from  the  stockholders'  subscription  notes  that  were  due 
at  the  time.  In  the  same  year  $1 2.50  was  paid  in  cash  dividends  and 
another  $6.50  discounted  from  the  notes.  These  three  payments  re- 
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turned  to  the  stockholder  half  of  his  original  subscription.  If  he  so 
desired,  he  was  also  privileged  to  borrow  for  five  months  at  6% 
interest  the  balance  of  his  payments  as  they  fell  due.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  company's  prosperous  condition  is  found  in  a  salary  raise 
to  $700  voted  George  Benson.  Office  boy  Bradford's  father  also  got 
a  raise,  his  son's  services  now  being  valued  at  $2.50  a  week. 

Most  important  event  of  the  year  1801  was  the  organization  in 
January  of  the  Exchange  Bank  by  the  men  who  but  a  year  before 
had  formed  the  Washington  Insurance  Company.  In  spite  of  opposi- 
tion of  the  Providence  Bank  and  its  insurance  company  represented 
by  John  Innes  Clark  in  the  Senate  and  Thomas  Poynton  Ives  and 
David  L.  Barnes  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Washington 
group  won  out  and  procured  a  charter  from  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  February  session.  The  new  bank  was  formed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  insurance  company.  Four  thousand  shares  of  $50 
par  stock  were  issued,  subscriptions  being  payable  in  five  and  ten 
dollar  installments  throughout  1801  and  1802.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  the  insurance  company  was  permitted  to  purchase 
twenty-two  hundred  shares  in  the  bank.  This  did  not  carry  with  it 
automatic  control  of  the  bank,  as  individuals  and  corporations  were 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  votes.  We  can  be  sure  never- 
theless that  the  company  stock  combined  with  the  personal  holdings 
of  the  Washington's  directors  gave  the  parent  company  a  deciding 
voice  in  the  bank's  affairs. 

Association  of  insurance  company  and  bank  was  even  closer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Providence  Company.  Every  name  on  the  list  of 
original  directors  of  the  bank  occurs  countless  times  in  the  records 
of  the  insurance  company.  Amos  Throop  was  elected  president. 
Richard  Jackson,  Jr.'s,  brother  became  cashier.  Jackson  himself;  his 
uncle  Thomas;  and  his  partners,  Seth  Wheaton  and  Cyrus  Butler, 
were  directors.  Other  directors  included  John  Dorrance,  Charles 
Lippitt,  Sylvanus  Martin,  George  Benson,  Abner  Daggett,  Henry 
Smith,  Benjamin  Aborn,  and  James  Burrill,  Jr.  Names  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bank  stock  are  also  familiar  from  the  Washington 
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records  as  frequent  insurers  and  as  directors  of  the  company  in  later 
years.  Some  few,  however,  are  also  associated  with  the  Providence 
Insurance  Company,  among  them  Amos  Maine  Atwell,  James 
Burrill,  Jr.,  Charles  Lippitt,  and  members  of  the  Allen  and  Butler 
families,  proof  that  the  division  in  Providence  business  life  was  by 
no  means  complete.  The  names  Brown  and  Ives,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  conspicuously  absent. 

The  provision  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  insurance  company 
played  a  large  part  in  the  minutes  of  directors'  meetings  for  1802. 
A  lot  at  the  west  end  of  the  Great  Bridge,  the  easterly  part  of  the 
present  site  of  the  Hospital  Trust  Building,  was  purchased  from  John 
Fitton,  and  Jackson  was  appointed  sole  agent  for  construction  of  "a 
Brick  bldg  for  use  of  Co.  Dimensions  2 1  ft.  fronting  on  the  Main  St. 
and  extending  back  50  ft.  &  3  stories  high,  first  story  to  be  1  o  ft.,  second 
1 1  ft.  &  third  nine  ft.  in  height  with  a  flight  of  Connecticut  stone  steps 
on  the  East  side." 

With  characteristic  energy  Jackson  supervised  rapid  erection  of 
the  building,  which  with  later  additions  became  known  as  Washing- 
ton Buildings,  long  a  landmark  of  downtown  Providence.  By  Novem- 
ber 3  the  new  quarters,  begun  in  May,  were  ready  for  occupancy 
and  the  president  was  authorized  to  procure  "18  new  green  chairs 
&  a  suitable  desk  also  a  pair  of  iron  Doggs  &  a  pair  of  shovel  &  tongs" 
for  the  new  office  on  the  second  floor.  The  ground  floor  and  part 
of  the  cellar  were  rented  to  Samuel  Ames  for  $275  a  year  while  the 
upper  floor  was  taken  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Lodge  of  Masons  at 
$75  a  year  with  the  proviso  that  they  were  to  finish  it.  So  "elegant" 
a  job  did  they  do  that  the  directors  voted  them  a  gift  of  three  casks 
of  lime,  to  be  used  in  completing  the  decoration  of  the  hall.  For  his 
able  direction  of  the  construction  President  Jackson  received  from 
the  pleased  board  a  bonus  of  $500. 

Meetings  in  the  new  office  took  place  each  Tuesday  evening  at 
six ;  and  to  discourage  tardiness,  as  well  as  to  provide  liquid  refresh- 
ment for  the  directors,  it  was  voted  that  any  member  arriving  more 
than  ten  minutes  late  must  pay  a  fine  of  a  quart  of  porter. 
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Painted  by  Chester  Harding 


RICHARD  JACKSON 

President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  1800-1838 
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From  an  old  billhead  in  the  George  L.  Shepley  collection  at  R.l.H.S. 


Weybosset  Bridge  from  the  Cove.  The  Washington  Insurance  Company 
Building  {erected  in  1802)  at  the  right. 


Dividends  paid  by  the  company  were  ample  if  not  always  spec- 
tacular. In  1802  the  stockholders  received  $11.00  a  share;  in  the 
following  year,  the  lesser  sum  of  $8.00,  expense  of  the  new  building 
having  reduced  the  funds  available.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Providence 
Company,  losses  caused  by  the  war  in  Europe  cut  into  the  company's 
income.  Good  management,  however,  brought  in  sufficient  profit 
to  pay  some  return  on  the  stockholders'  investment  in  every  year 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  181 2.  The  years  1804  and  1805 
paid  poor  dividends,  totalling  $4.00  and  $6.00  respectively,  but  in 
1806  they  jumped  to  $9.00  and  in  the  next  year,  despite  the  narrow- 
ing restrictions  on  trade,  to  $  1 2.00.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  Embargo, 
1808  brought  the  lowest  return  yet  —  $2.00;  the  rival  company, 
however,  paid  nothing  in  that  year  nor  in  the  one  following,  when 
the  Washington  declared  a  total  of  $4.00.  When  the  Providence 
Company  resumed  payments  in  the  fall  of  1810,  the  Washington 
was  finishing  one  of  its  best  years,  during  which  total  dividends  of 
$15.00  were  paid. 

The  Washington  could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  any  better  than  could  the  Providence  Company.  In  181 1 
dividends  dropped  to  a  single  payment  of  $2.50.  On  September  18, 

181 3,  the  directors  at  a  special  meeting  voted  that  "no  more  Insur- 
ance risks  be  taken  on  Account  of  this  Company  until  further  orders 
from  this  board."  No  longer  needed  as  office  space,  the  use  of  the 
north  room  was  allowed  gratis  to  Samuel  Snow,  provided  that  the 
directors  and  Dr.  Throop's  Medical  Society  could  continue  to  use 
it  when  they  wished.  Secretary  Benson's  salary  was  to  cease  on  March 
31,  1 8 1 3 ;  new  arrangements  were  to  be  made  with  him  if  business 
should  be  resumed.  Meanwhile  he  was  allowed  to  "fill  for  his  Emolu- 
ment any  private  policies  he  can  obtain." 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  181 3,  a  reduction  of  the  com- 
pany's capital  stock  to  "1200  shares  in  the  Stock  of  the  Exchange 
Bank  &  the  buildings  &  Lot  now  owned  and  occupied  by  this  Com- 
pany" was  decided  upon;  payments  to  the  stockholders  in  181 3  and 

1 8 1 4,  though  referred  to  as  "dividends"  in  the  records,  without  doubt 
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represent  a  return  of  capital. 

For  two  years  the  company  remained  dormant,  awaiting  the  return 
of  peace  and  a  resumption  of  marine  commerce  and  preserving  its 
assets  for  the  advent  of  a  happier  day.  Among  these  assets  none  was 
of  more  value  than  the  business  ability  and  initiative  of  the  men 
directing  the  company's  fortunes,  qualities  which  would  give  the 
Washington  the  preeminent  position  in  the  merger  with  the  Provi- 
dence after  the  war. 
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Chapter  5 

MERGER 


NEWS  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England  reached 
Providence  on  February  13,  181 5,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  peal  of  church  bells.  In  the  evening  rejoicing 
citizens  illuminated  the  streets  and  houses  in  celebration  of  the  glori- 
ous event.  Both  the  Providence  and  Washington  offices  immediately 
took  steps  to  reopen  and  announced  simultaneously  in  the  Gazette 
of  March  4  that  they  were  resuming  the  insurance  business  at  once. 
The  notice  issued  by  the  Providence,  indeed,  offered  for  the  first 
time  policies  outside  the  field  of  marine  insurance,  stating  the  com- 
pany's readiness  to  accept  "proposals  for  Insurance  upon  vessels  and 
property  therein,  upon  buildings  and  upon  lives."  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  that  either  company,  though  permitted  by  charter, 
ever  wrote  a  life  insurance  policy,  and  many  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  combined  company  saw  fit  to  enter  the  fire  insurance  field. 

Peace  and  the  revival  of  commerce  found  the  two  companies  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  the  reduction  of  their  capital.  In  addition, 
competition  was  increasing.  The  Hope  Insurance  Company  had 
been  chartered  in  1 804,  and  the  same  issue  of  the  Gazette  that  carried 
the  notice  of  the  reopening  of  the  older  companies  announced  the 
organization  of  the  Peace  Insurance  Company.  Later  in  the  year  the 
Union  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  combination  of  the  capital 
and  personnel  of  the  Providence  and  Washington  companies  soon 
became  apparent  to  their  directors.   Probably  the  Providence  made 
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the  first  move,  as  the  Washington  minutes  of  April  4,  1815  state: 
"Some  of  the  Directors  of  the  Providence  Ins.  Go.  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  unite  &  incorporate  this  office  with  theirs  .  .  .  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $132,000,  say,  each  company  to  furnish  $60,000  in  Bank 
Stock  at  the  Original  Cost,  &  that  the  Providence  Ins.  Co.  purchase 
l/2  the  Real  Estate  of  the  Washington  Ins.  Co.  at  the  rate  of  12,000 
for  the  whole,  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous."  A  special  meet- 
ing for  presentation  of  the  proposal  to  the  stockholders  was  called  for 
April  1  o,  the  day  on  which  the  Providence  Company's  directors  ap- 
pointed Thomas  Poynton  Ives  and  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  a  committee 
"to  carry  into  execution  the  uniting  of  this  Company  with  the  Wash- 
ington." By  May  16  the  merger  had  been  approved  by  the  stock- 
holders of  both  companies,  and  the  Washington  directors  voted  that 
"the  Union  of  the  Stock  of  this  Company  with  the  Providence  Insur- 
ance Company  According  to  the  proposed  plan  be  Agreed  to.  And 
that  the  President  and  Abner  Daggett  be  appointed  a  Committee  for 
carrying  the  same  into  immediate  effect."  Two  days  later  the  com- 
mittees met  and  drew  up  the  following  agreement : 

Providence  May  18th  181 5 

We  the  Subscribers  mutually  appointed  by  the  Providence  and 
Washington  Insurance  Companies  to  carry  into  effect  the 
foregoing  Agreement  which  has  been  ratified  by  the  two 
Companies. 

Do  hereby  Agree  that  the  Union  of  the  two  Companies  shall 
take  effect  according  to  the  plan  Aforesaid,  that  the  Union 
shall  take  place  from  this  day  inclusive  and  the  Accounts  of 
the  two  Companies  made  up  accordingly.  It  is  also  Agreed 
that  John  Mathewson  Jr  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Company  shall  be  retained  as  an  assistant  until  a 
Charter  be  Obtained. 

(Signed)       Richd  Jackson  Jr 
Abner  Daggett 
Thos  P  Ives 
James  Burrill  Jr 
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Petition  to  the  General  Assembly  for  merger  of  the  Providence  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Washington  Insurance  Company,  October,  1816. 


GEORGE  BENSON 

Secretary  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Company  in  Providence  1800-1815 

From  a  miniature  owned  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
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Terms  of  the  original  proposal  for  uniting  the  companies  were,  for 
the  most  part,  closely  followed  in  the  final  agreement.  Each  stock- 
holder was  to  receive  the  same  number  of  shares  in  the  new  company 
that  he  had  held  in  the  old;  thus  Washington  stockholders  were  to 
have  2200  shares  to  2000  for  stockholders  in  the  Providence.  Details 
of  the  financial  contribution  made  by  each  company  are  clearly 
shown  in  a  balance  sheet  drawn  up  by  the  committees: 

STATEMENT 

Washington  Insurance  C° 

in  Providence  2200  Shares  is  —  69,142.86 

Providence  Insurance  Company     2000  D°         is  —  62,857.14 


4200  Shares  is     132,000 


Washington  Insurance  Co  pay  in]    . 

1200  Exchange  Bank  Shares — J 
Their  Real  Estate  1 2,000 


72,000 
Their  part  to  pay  69, 1 42.86 


over  2857.14 


Providence  Insurance  C°  pay  150 
Providence  Bank  Shares 


is  60,000 


Their  part  to  pay  62,857.14 

Short  2857.14 

Doll     C* 

Washington  C°  take  2200  Shares — at  31.  42%  is —  69,142.86 
Providence  C°  take  2000  Shares — at  31.  42%  is —  62,857.14 


Dollars     132,000 

George  Benson,  secretary  of  the  Washington  since  its  founding, 
was  either  opposed  to  the  merger  or  as  a  part  of  the  deal  was  slated 
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to  be  superseded.  Possibly  the  influence  of  his  old  partners,  Nicholas 
Brown  and  Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  with  whom  he  had  broken  in  1 796, 
told  against  him  now.  In  any  event  his  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  directors  of  the  Washington  on  June  1.  John  Mathewson,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  Providence,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

From  this  time  on  the  practical  operating  union  of  the  two  com- 
panies was  complete,  but  strangely  enough  no  immediate  move  was 
made  toward  procuring  a  charter  for  the  merged  companies.  In 
January,  1 8 1 6,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  only  to 
be  suspended  in  the  following  month  "until  further  directions." 
Possibly  the  necessity  for  selling  the  government  stocks  still  held  by 
the  Providence  Company  in  order  to  reduce  the  capital  stock  to  the 
amount  they  had  agreed  to  contribute  under  the  plan  of  merger  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  seeking  incorporation.  The  nation's  finances 
were  in  a  chaotic  state  as  an  aftermath  of  war,  and  the  moment  must 
have  seemed  inopportune  for  the  disposal  of  the  company's  holdings. 
The  next  year,  181 7,  brought  a  temporary  upswing,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company  in  January,  Richard  Jackson,  Jr., 
now  a  director  of  the  Providence  Company,  Sullivan  Dorr,  and 
Samuel  W.  Bridgham  were  appointed  a  committee  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  permission  to  reduce  the  stock  to  the  agreed  amount. 
On  the  1 8th  they  reported  the  sale  of  the  United  States  stock  to  a 
group  composed  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  Thomas  P. 
Ives,  Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey,  and  Cyrus  Butler. 

No  further  action  for  procuring  a  charter  was  taken  until  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  181 9,  and  it  was  March,  1820,  before 
final  incorporation  as  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  obtained.  During  the  five-year  period,  1 8 1 5- 1 820,  business 
was  conducted  entirely  from  the  Washington  office  and  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Washington  directors.  Fortunately  the  company's 
"Letter  Book"  for  the  years  1 815-1830  has  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
It  gives  us  the  sole  clue  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  On  December  1 1 , 
1 8 1 5,  a  letter  addressed  to  "the  President  of  the  Providence  Insurance 
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Company"  came  to  Jackson's  desk.  The  writer  inquired  as  to  in- 
surance rates  for  a  coasting  voyage  between  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
and  ports  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  reply  Jackson  informed 
him,  "the  Providence  &  Washington  Ins.  Companies  have  been 
joined  into  one  Company,  and  at  present  the  Insurance  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Compy." 

Nevertheless,  the  Providence  Company  maintained  a  shadowy 
existence  alongside  the  active  Washington  office.  Its  stockholders  con- 
tinued to  gather  at  their  annual  meetings,  to  elect  directors,  and  to 
vote  on  company  policy.  The  directors  also  met  occasionally.  The 
Washington  followed  the  same  practice.  For  discussion  of  joint 
affairs  the  two  boards  met  together  as  the  "Directors  of  the  Provi- 
dence &  Washington  Insurance  Companies  United."  Even  after  the 
legal  union  of  the  companies  they  continued  to  maintain  separate 
boards  of  directors  "so  long  as  any  old  business  remained  to  be  done." 
As  late  as  1838  "old  business"  remained  unfinished.  In  that  year  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  $312.29  still  in  the  account  of  the 
Providence  company  in  the  Providence  Bank,  and  that  the  Wash- 
ington had  never  transferred  its  bank  stock  and  real  estate  to  the 
Providence  Washington.  Hastily  resurrected,  the  boards  of  the  two 
companies  effected  these  transfers,  and  the  individual  lives  of  the 
two  old  offices  came  to  an  end. 
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Chapter  6 

THE  GREAT  GALE  OF  1815 


LET  us  return  to  the  Town  of  Providence  of  181 5.  There  the  mer- 
chant walking  from  home  to  warehouse  could  note  on  every  side 
signs  of  the  revival  of  the  town's  commerce,  and  he  was  accompanied 
throughout  the  business  day  by  the  pleasant  din  of  renewed  waterfront 
activity,  a  mingling  of  the  beat  of  the  caulker's  maul,  the  creak  of 
rigging,  and  the  rumble  of  carts  coming  down  on  the  cobblestones 
to  the  wharves.  Never  would  our  merchant  have  dreamed  that  these 
welcome  sounds  were  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  and  stilled  in  the 
roar  of  a  West  Indian  hurricane.  Hurricanes  he  might  have  known 
in  younger  days  in  the  far-off  Caribbean;  never  would  he  have  ex- 
pected one  to  come  battering  his  ships  safely  moored  in  Providence 
harbor. 

Under  the  headline  "DREADFUL  CALAMITY"  the  Gazette 
of  September  23,  1815,  tells  the  story: 

"We  put  our  paper  to  press  amidst  one  of  the  most  afflictive 
scenes  which  ever  visited  our  part  of  the  country.  —  A  Most 
tremendous  gale  has  desolated  our  town  and  harbour  in  a 
manner  which  beggars  all  description.  Incalculable  damage 
has  been  done  to  dwelling-houses,  stores  and  shipping,  and  the 
amount  of  property  consigned  to  destruction  by  this  awful 
visitation  is  too  fearful  to  conjecture.  Our  noble  Great  Bridge 
is  in  ruins  —  and  almost  the  whole  navigation  of  the  port  is 
now  in  one  neglected  heap  of  devastation  in  the  cove  above 
where  the  bridge  recently  stood." 
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The  next  issue  gives  a  more  complete  account  of  the  disaster.  Like 
its  counterpart,  the  hurricane  of  1938,  the  "Great  Gale"  struck  at 
the  time  of  the  equinoctial  high  tides,  and  blowing  at  the  height  of 
its  fury  from  the  south-east  it  f unneled  up  the  Bay  and  swept  the  ship- 
ping of  Rhode  Island  before  it.  Only  two  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor 
rode  out  the  storm.  Several  stranded  on  the  wrecked  wharves  in  the 
southern  and  western  portions  of  the  town,  but  all  the  rest,  torn 
from  their  moorings  and  lifted  by  a  tide  ten  feet  above  normal,  drove 
down  on  the  bridge.  The  structure  soon  gave  way,  allowing  a 
jumbled  mass  of  vessels,  shattered  buildings,  and  debris  of  every  sort 
to  pile  on  into  the  Cove. 

Brown  and  Ives'  ship  Ganges  in  her  headlong  course  rammed  full 
into  the  southern  end  of  the  Washington  Building.  The  brickwork 
withstood  the  shock  well,  but  the  Ganges'  bowsprit,  penetrating  the 
third  story,  did  considerable  damage  to  the  Mason's  Hall.  Lurching 
off,  she  finally  came  to  rest  on  the  slope  of  Smith's  Hill,  where  the 
State  House  now  stands.  When  later  efforts  to  refloat  her  failed, 
she  was  broken  up  and  sold  where  she  lay. 

When  the  citizens  emerged  from  refuge,  they  counted  thirty-five 
vessels,  among  them  four  ships  and  nine  brigs,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Cove.  Almost  all  of  the  wharves  had  been  swept  away,  and  on  Eddy's 
Point  alone  eight  dwellings  and  twenty-one  other  buildings  had  com- 
pletely vanished.  Fortunately  but  two  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
catastrophe.  Damage  to  property,  however,  was  at  first  estimated  at 
over  a  million  dollars;  luckily  this  figure  proved  excessive.  Many  of 
the  vessels  were  later  refloated  and  much  private  property  was  re- 
covered. The  loss  was  finally  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  largest,  in  proportion  to  total  wealth 
at  the  time,  that  Providence  has  ever  sustained.  Probably  the  insur- 
ance loss  to  the  company  was  small,  as  all  policies  were  terminated 
after  the  vessel  had  been  safely  in  port  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Some  solace  could  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  water's  force 
had  considerably  deepened  the  channel.  Loss  of  the  Great  Bridge, 
too,  was  not  so  great  a  calamity  as  it  might  have  been.   Not  long 
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before  the  "Great  Gale"  the  Town  Meeting  had  appointed  Richard 
Jackson,  Jr.,  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  Amasa  Mason,  Edward  Carrington, 
all  directors  of  either  the  Providence  or  Washington,  and  John 
Howland,  a  committee  to  examine  the  bridge  and  prepare  a  plan  for 
rebuilding  it.  Five  days  prior  to  its  destruction  they  had  reported  in 
favor  of  a  completely  new  structure  and  had  been  empowered  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work.  Removal  of  the  old  pilings  having  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  forces  of  nature,  work  on  the  new  bridge  went  rapidly 
ahead.  Before  the  end  of  October  it  was  passable  for  carriages,  and 
in  the  following  July,  the  bridge,  ninety-five  feet  wide,  was  completed. 
As  is  often  the  case  following  widespread  destruction,  the  town 
profited  in  the  long  run.  Larger  and  more  substantial  buildings  arose 
on  the  sites  of  those  destroyed  or  damaged.  In  the  course  of  rebuild- 
ing the  wharves,  much  of  the  swampy  shore  was  filled  in  and  a  definite 
waterline  established.  Ten  years  after  the  "Great  Gale"  the  town 
no  longer  seemed  essentially  maritime  in  character,  but  showed  the 
beginnings  of  a  thriving  industrial  community. 
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Chapter  7 

POST-WAR  RESUMPTION  OF  BUSINESS 


PEACE  with  Great  Britain  marked  the  opening  of  the  greatest 
period  of  territorial  and  industrial  expansion  in  American  his- 
tory. The  four  decades  after  1815  saw  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  Pacific,  and  the 
building  up  in  the  North  of  the  industries  necessary  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  newly  acquired  areas. 

Rhode  Island,  and  particularly  Providence  and  its  dependent 
area,  was  a  leader  in  the  move  from  farm  and  fishery  to  foundry  and 
factory.  The  founding  of  the  first  cotton  spinning  mill  at  Pawtucket 
in  the  1790's  was  followed  by  a  steady  industrial  growth.  Dollars 
earned  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies  went  into  the  construction  of  mills 
on  the  Blackstone  and  Pawtuxet  rivers,  and  the  shipping  of  Provi- 
dence turned  gradually  from  old  trade  routes  to  the  import  of  sup- 
plies for  the  new  enterprises  and  the  export  of  their  finished  products. 
This  change  is  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Providence  Washington 
Insurance  Company.  Ships  laden  with  tea  and  Chinese  porcelain, 
indigo,  coffee,  spices,  South  American  hardwoods,  and  the  fine  tex- 
tiles of  Europe  still  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor,  but  with  each 
year  their  total  diminished  and  the  number  of  policies  written  on 
cargoes  of  cotton,  coal,  and  iron  increased. 

Though  the  great  seafaring  days  of  Providence  were  over,  sufficient 
marine  business  remained  to  enable  the  two  companies  to  declare 
jointly  their  first  post-war  dividend,  $2.00,  in  181 7.  Depressed  busi- 
ness conditions  prevented  another  payment  until  January,   181 9, 
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when  $  i  .00  was  paid.  A  year  later  the  directors  were  able  to  increase 
the  annual  dividend  to  $2.00. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  toward  final  union  of  the  two  com- 
panies made  gradual  progress.  In  1 8 1 8  Samuel  Aborn,  president  of 
the  Providence,  died.  Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  giving  the  theoretically  separate  institutions  a  common  man- 
agement. At  their  annual  joint  meeting  in  January,  181 9,  the  direc- 
tors finally  decided  no  longer  to  postpone  a  legal  merger.  General 
Philip  Martin,  Samuel  W.  Bridgham,  and  the  president  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  charter  "agreeably  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
entered  into  on  the  1 8  May  1 8 1 5  f or  forming  a  new  company."  The 
charter  which  they  drew  up  was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  session  in  February,  1820,  and  took  effect  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March,  the  day  set  for  the  first  stockholders'  meeting  and  election 
of  the  directors.  The  document  which  "erected,  created  and  ordained 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Providence 
Washington  Insurance  Company"  embodied  the  agreement  of 
1 8 1 5  and  further  provided  that  the  company  should  have  power  to 
"make  insurance  on  all  vessels,  and  the  property  laden  therein,  upon 
houses  and  other  buildings,  and  the  furniture  and  other  goods  therein, 
and  upon  all  other  legal  subjects  of  insurance."  Directors  were 
to  be  nine  in  number,  owners  of  at  least  twenty  shares  in  the 
company  and  residents  of  the  state.  Each  share  not  exceeding  twenty 
carried  one  vote,  while  owners  of  over  twenty  received  an  additional 
vote  for  every  eight  shares  over  that  number.  No  shareholder,  how- 
ever, was  entitled  to  more  than  forty  votes.  The  capital  stock,  as 
outlined  in  the  agreement,  was  set  at  $132,000,  with  the  provision 
that  it  might,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders,  be  increased  to 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $500,000. 

On  March  13,  1820,  the  stockholders  of  the  new  company  held 
their  first  meeting  and  elected  directors  in  the  following  order: 
Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  Cyrus  Butler,  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  George  Jack- 
son, Sullivan  Dorr,  Richmond  Bullock,  Crawford  Allen,  Benjamin 
Clifford,  and  Moses  Brown  Ives.   Many  of  these  names  are  familiar 
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from  the  days  of  the  founding  of  the  two  companies.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  later  arrivals  on  the  Providence  business  scene,  and  two 
were  young  men  whose  fathers  had  been  associated  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  institutions.  Crawford  Allen,  son  of  Zachariah  Allen, 
was  not  quite  twenty-one  when  he  attended  his  first  directors'  meet- 
ing and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  director  younger  than 
the  company  itself;  he  was  born  March  27,  1799.  The  Board  chose 
Allen  Secretary  in  place  of  Mathewson,  but  he  resigned  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  Mathewson  returned  to  his  old  position.  The  older  youth- 
ful member  was  Moses  Brown  Ives,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Poynton 
Ives  and  grandson  of  the  first  Nicholas  Brown.  He  was  twenty-five 
at  the  time.  Sullivan  Dorr,  also  on  the  board,  was  later  to  be  his 
father-in-law.  Dorr,  member  of  a  Boston  mercantile  family,  as  a 
young  man  had  spent  several  years  in  Canton,  China,  as  agent  for 
American  commercial  houses,  among  them  James  and  T.  H.  Perkins 
of  Boston  and  Brown  and  Ives.  In  1 804,  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  he  married  Lydia  Allen,  aunt  of  young  Crawford  Allen, 
and  thereafter  made  his  home  in  Providence  where  he  built,  in  1810, 
his  fine  mansion,  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  Bowen 
streets.  Dorr  soon  rose  to  an  outstanding  position  in  the  Providence 
business  world.  On  the  death  of  Jackson  in  1838  he  was  to  become 
the  second  president  of  the  Providence  Washington. 

Giving  the  board  a  nautical  flavor  was  Richmond  Bullock,  who, 
as  a  farmer's  boy  of  seventeen  had  shipped  before  the  mast,  and 
before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty-three  had  become  master  and  part 
owner  of  his  vessel.  At  that  age,  in  1804,  he  left  the  deck  for  the 
counting  house,  becoming  a  prominent  merchant  and  ship  owner. 
Among  other  activities  he  served  for  over  twenty  years  as  president 
of  the  Providence  Marine  Society  and  from  its  founding  in  1833  to 
his  death  in  1 849  as  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Providence. 

First  official  action  of  the  newly  chosen  directors  was  the  formu- 
lation of  by-laws  for  government  of  the  business.  These  closely  par- 
alleled the  by-laws  of  the  old  companies  and  need  but  slight  men- 
tion here.    To  maintain  a  proper  decorum  at  meetings  members  of 
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the  board  were  required  to  request  the  floor  from  the  president  be- 
fore speaking  and  to  refrain  from  interrupting  one  another.  The 
annual  commencement  of  the  college,  with  which  most  of  the 
directors  were  closely  connected,  was  added  to  the  list  of  holidays  on 
which  the  office  would  be  closed. 

Early  in  the  career  of  the  new  company  it  became  apparent  to 
certain  of  the  directors  that  marine  insurance  alone  could  no  longer 
assure  a  secure  and  profitable  future.  The  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration of  the  community's  wealth  in  manufacturing  concerns  to  the 
neglect  of  maritime  adventure  called  for  a  reorientation  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Providence  Washington.  As  early  as  1803  the  Provi- 
dence company  had  considered  the  expediency  of  entering  the  fire 
insurance  field  and  had  appointed  a  committee  "to  draw  up  a  system 
for  the  purpose."  No  final  action  was  taken  on  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, probably  because  so  many  of  the  directors  and  stockholders 
were  interested  in  the  Providence  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which  from  its  formation  in  1 800  has  continued  to  occupy  an  honored 
position  in  Providence  business  life.  Again  in  1 8 1 5  the  Providence, 
as  we  have  seen,  announced  when  resuming  business  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  write  fire  policies.   None  was  written,  however. 

Now  in  January,  1821,  several  of  the  more  foresighted  directors 
of  the  merged  companies,  realizing  the  need  for  expansion  along 
with  the  industrial  community,  brought  up  the  question  once  more. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  called  for  January  16  to 
consider  the  matter.  Among  the  stockholders  conservative  minds 
held  sway,  and  the  plan  was  voted  down  "by  a  considerable 
majority."  A  compromise  was  then  arranged,  the  meeting  voted 
unanimously,  "That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Directors  to  open  a 
Subscription  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  office  against  Fire  of 
$100,000  Capital  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each,  and  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  same  $52,000  of  the  stock  of  this  Company  provided 
they  think  it  expedient  so  to  do." 

In  1 8 1 8  a  group  led  by  Jackson,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  and  other  direc- 
tors of  the  Providence  and  Washington  Companies  had  petitioned 
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for  and  been  granted  a  charter  for  the  Providence  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which  was  to  be  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  between 
$100,000  and  $500,000  in  shares  of  $100  par.  These  shares  had 
been  subscribed  for,  but  there  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  rest, 
probably  because  of  the  approaching  official  merger.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  revive  this  company  with  the  Providence  Washington 
holding  a  controlling  interest.  A  new  subscription  was  opened ;  and 
Jackson,  with  the  directors'  authorization,  put  the  Providence 
Washington  down  for  the  allotted  520  shares.  This  compromise, 
nevertheless,  failed  to  put  an  end  to  differences  of  opinion  within 
the  company.  There  were  still  those  who  firmly  held  that  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  should  enter  the  field  of  fire  insurance  under  its 
own  name.  Their  party  finally  carried  the  day.  No  further  steps 
were  taken  toward  organizing  the  Providence  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  on  December  1,  1821,  the  fire  insurance  question  was  once 
more  brought  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  This  time 
the  vote  of  the  previous  January  was  rescinded,  and  the  stockholders 
voted  that  it  was  "expedient  for  the  Directors  to  make  Insurance  on 
Buildings  and  other  property  against  damage  by  Fire"  and  author- 
ized the  directors  to  "commence  the  Business  as  soon  as  may  be  in 
their  opinion  it  is  thought  best  to  do  so."  Two  days  later  the  board 
voted  to  begin  writing  fire  policies,  directing  the  offices  to  procure  a 
number  of  blank  policies  "After  the  form  of  the  Manhattan  Policy 
of  New  York."  Thus  the  Providence  Washington,  after  much  delay 
and  argument,  finally  took  the  step  that  was  to  assure  it  a  prosperous 
future  rather  than  a  slow  decline,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
Rhode  Island  insurance  companies  which  restricted  themselves  to 
marine  business  only. 
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Chapter  8 

PIRACY  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 


IMPORTANT  though  this  decision  later  proved  to  be,  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  was  by  no  means  transformed  overnight  into  a 
fire  insurance  company.  The  fire  insurance  business  grew  slowly 
at  first,  and  the  first  loss,  a  cotton  mill  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island, 
does  not  appear  in  the  records  until  August,  1824.  Nevertheless, 
expansion  of  the  company's  activities  soon  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
income,  evidenced  by  total  dividends  of  $4.25  in  1823,  a  new  post- 
war high. 

Marine  insurance,  nevertheless,  continued  to  hold  first  place,  and 
for  nearly  a  decade  the  greater  part  of  the  company's  correspondence 
was  concerned  with  maritime  risks.  Neither  the  coming  of  a  new 
industrial  age  nor  the  appearance  of  the  steamship  had  driven  ad- 
venture from  the  sea.  Here  and  there  among  such  ordinary  business 
matters  as  premiums,  rates,  valuations,  and  refunds  one  comes 
across  a  clue  to  a  now  unremembered  tale  of  danger  and  death  in 
far-off  waters.  An  outstanding  example  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 


Providence  Washington  Insurance  Office 
August  Ist  1827 
Sir 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Providence  Washington 
Insurance  Company  on  the  29th  Ulti°,  They  took  into  Consid- 
eration the  Circumstances  Attending  your  late  fortunate  escape 
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with  the  Brig  Crawford  and  Cargo,  from  the  Possession 
of  Tardy  and  the  three  Spanish  Pirates,  on  which  Vessel  this 
Office  had  insurance  to  a  Considerable  Amount.  They  cannot 
let  this  Occasion  pass  without  expressing  their  entire  Appro- 
bation of  your  Conduct,  the  Saving  of  the  Brig  and  Cargo  in  a 
great  degree  was  owing  to  the  judgement  and  decision  you 
displayed  through  the  late  scenes  of  Piracy  And  murders  Com- 
mitted on  board  that  Vessel,  And  as  a  testimony  of  the  sense 
they  entertain  of  your  Services  and  sufferings  have  Voted  you 
the  sum  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars.  Inclosed  you  have  the 
Companys  Check  on  Providence  Bank  for  that  amount  for 
your  Acceptance. 

In  behalf  of  the  Office  I  am 
Respectfully  yr  friend, 

Rich.d  Jackson.  President 
To  M.r  Edward  Dobson. 
Late  Mate  of  the  Brig  Crawford. 


An  examination  of  the  newspapers  and  the  Custom  House  records 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  reveals  the  details  of  the  story. 
The  Crawford,  a  brig  of  1 2 1  tons,  launched  in  1826,  was  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  between  Matanzas,  Cuba,  and  North  American 
ports,  principally  New  York  and  her  home  port,  Providence.  She 
had  already  made  one  successful  voyage  in  1827  under  ownership  of 
Crawford  Allen,  the  young  director  of  the  Providence  Washington. 
Early  in  April  she  cleared  for  Matanzas  again,  owned  now  by  her 
master,  Henry  Brightman,  and  laden  with  barrel  hoops,  beef,  flour, 
bread,  potatoes,  and  onions  shipped  by  Allen. 

After  an  uneventful  voyage  the  Crawford  arrived  at  Matanzas, 
where  her  cargo  was  sold  and  over  95,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  coffee 
taken  aboard  for  Allen's  account.  Also  on  board  when  the  brig  left 
Cuba  on  May  28  were  eight  passengers,  among  them  three  Spaniards 
who  spoke  no  English,  and  a  Frenchman,  a  short,  dark  complexioned 
man  of  genteel  appearance  who  habitually  wore  a  blue  frock  coat 
and  carried  a  short  cane.  Dr.  Tardy,  he  called  himself,  and  posed 
as  a  physician.  It  was  known  that  in  Cuba  he  had  practised  dentistry. 
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His  name  may  have  been  Tardy ;  he  had  used  it  on  other  occasions. 
A  physician  he  probably  was  not,  except  insofar  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  arsenic  gave  him  a  right  to  the  title.  His  field  of 
operations  had  extended  from  Boston  to  the  Caribbean,  where 
piracy,  never  completely  wiped  out,  had  flared  up  again  in  the  wake 
of  the  South  American  wars  of  liberation.  His  crimes,  usually  com- 
mitted on  shipboard,  included  poisoning,  murder,  forgery,  and 
attempted  piracy.  While  serving  a  seven  year  prison  term,  he  had 
boasted  of  having  killed  more  men  than  had  any  other  inmate  of 
the  penitentiary,  and  after  the  events  on  board  the  Crawford  the 
newspapers  termed  him  "one  of  the  most  merciless  monsters  that 
ever  polluted  this  world." 

At  midnight  on  the  first  of  June,  Tardy  and  his  three  Spanish 
desperadoes,  striking  first  at  the  watch  on  deck  and  then  at  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  and  the  passengers  sleeping  below,  took  pos- 
session of  the  brig  in  a  brief  outburst  of  slaughter.  The  cook,  since 
his  services  would  be  useful,  was  spared,  as  was  also  a  French  pas- 
senger, probably  because  he  was  a  compatriot  of  Tardy.  Mr.  Dobson, 
the  mate,  though  wounded  by  a  knife  thrust  in  the  shoulder,  escaped 
into  the  rigging  where  he  remained  throughout  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  pirates,  realizing  their  need  for  a  navigator,  allowed 
him  to  descend  without  further  harm. 

After  clearing  the  bloodstained  deck  of  the  bodies  of  Captain 
Brightman  and  seven  other  victims,  the  pirates  destroyed  the  vessel's 
papers  and  substituted  a  set  prepared  by  Tardy,  purporting  to  show 
that  the  brig  was  of  Spanish  registry  and  bound  for  Hamburg. 

For  an  ocean  voyage  more  stores  than  the  Crawford  carried  were 
needed.  Tardy  at  first  proposed  putting  in  at  some  port  in  Florida, 
but  contrary  winds  forced  them  northward.  Finally  Dobson  brought 
the  brig  to  anchor  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  where  Tardy  ordered  a  boat 
put  over  to  take  him  ashore.  Dobson's  opportunity  at  last  had  come. 
Leaping  into  the  boat  before  the  startled  pirates  could  take  action, 
he  cast  off  and  pulled  for  shore.  The  officers  at  Fortress  Monroe  to 
whom  he  told  his  story  were  at  first  incredulous,  but,  on  noticing 
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that  the  brig's  name  had  been  painted  out,  they  sent  a  boat  to  in- 
vestigate. As  he  watched  it  approach,  Tardy  knew  that  he  could 
expect  no  more  than  death  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  if  he  resisted, 
or  death  on  the  gallows  if  he  surrendered.  Choosing  suicide  instead, 
he  cut  his  own  throat  with  the  hand  that  had  sent  so  many  others  to 
their  deaths.  His  accomplices  escaped  temporarily  in  a  boat  stolen 
from  a  nearby  vessel,  but  were  later  hunted  down  and  captured  on 
shore. 

The  Crawford,  under  command  of  Dobson,  continued  her  voyage 
to  Providence,  where  Allen,  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  Jackson,  presid- 
ing over  the  fortunes  of  the  Providence  Washington,  must  indeed 
have  been  relieved  to  see  her  coming  safely  up  the  harbor. 
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Chapter  9 

PW,"  A  LEADER  IN  DEVELOPING  PROVIDENCE 


DOWNTOWN  Providence,  centered  about  the  bridge  and  the 
Market  House,  had  changed  but  slowly  for  a  half  century. 
Now  ill  the  eighteen-twenties  and  thirties  rapid  alterations  in  the 
aspect  of  the  town  appeared.  A  native  of  Providence,  returning 
in  1830  after  a  ten-year  absence,  would  have  gazed  with  admiring 
eyes  at  the  many  signs  of  progress  about  him  and  the  up-to-date  look 
of  the  town.  New  streets  had  been  laid  out  and  many  new  build- 
ings erected,  among  them  the  Arcade  with  its  monolithic  columns, 
still  today  a  landmark  in  the  modern  city ;  the  Roger  Williams  Bank 
Building  on  Market  Square  where  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Peoples  Savings  Bank  until  1948*  stands  today;  the  Franklin  House 
at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and  College  streets,  now  incorporated 
into  the  School  of  Design  Building;  and  the  Granite  Block  on  the 
corner  of  South  Main  and  Market  Square.  These  last  three  struc- 
tures were  higher,  more  imposing  in  style  and  more  modern  in  design 
than  any  others  previously  built  in  Providence. 

The  Providence  Washington  played  a  leading  part  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  town,  beginning  in  1 8 1 6  with  a  platform  built  in 
front  of  the  office  "in  such  manner  as  to  Conform  to  the  Bridge  as 
far  out  as  the  front  range  of  Bridge  Posts  &  as  far  back  as  the  Com- 
panys  Wharf."  In  1824  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council,  know- 
ing that  the  Providence  Washington  would  assist  in  the  betterment 
of  the  town,  approached  the  company  in  order  to  obtain  its  aid  in 
"laying  out  a  Street  around  the  Cove  commencing  at  the  north  west 

*  Since  this  history  was  written  this  building  has  been  purchased  by  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 
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corner  of  Weybosset  Bridge,  thence  running  northerly  to  the  north 
east  corner  of  Land  belonging  to  this  Company  thence  westerly 
bounding  on  the  Channel."  This  proposal  met  with  the  favor  of 
the  board,  which  agreed  to  fill  in  and  construct  the  street  adjoining 
the  company's  property. 

The  lot,  originally  purchased  from  John  Fitton  in  1802,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  curving  shore  of  the  river  and 
the  Cove;  it  was  therefore  irregular  in  shape,  narrowing  to  a  point 
at  the  northern  end.  The  southernmost  fifty  feet  running  back  from 
Market  Street,  as  the  lower  section  of  Westminster  was  then  called, 
was  occupied  by  the  Washington  Building.  The  northern  two- 
thirds,  however,  remained  unimproved  except  for  the  erection  of  a 
small  wooden  house  in  1805.  Realizing  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty would  be  enhanced  by  construction  of  the  new  street,  the  direc- 
tors decided  on  a  series  of  improvements.  Plans  drawn  up  in  May, 
1825,  called  for  filling  in  the  shallows  to  make  the  lot  more  nearly 
rectangular,  erecting  new  buildings,  and  constructing  one  bridge  to 
span  the  river  at  the  north  end  of  the  lot  and  another,  a  platform 
bridge,  to  run  at  a  right  angle  along  the  shore,  connecting  it  with 
Weybosset  Bridge. 

Work  on  these  projects  progressed  slowly.  Zechariah  Chafee, 
hired  in  1825  to  build  retaining  walls  and  foundations  for  buildings, 
had  not  finished  the  task  in  April,  1827.  At  that  time  the  board, 
sensing  the  need  for  an  aggressive  policy  of  expansion,  took  action 
closely  paralleled  by  events  of  the  present  day.  They  increased  the 
capital  stock  to  $200,000  and  decided  to  rush  to  completion  the 
projected  improvements  to  the  real  estate. 

A  $3,500  subscription  for  the  bridge  across  the  river  was  launched, 
the  company  putting  up  $1,000  and  superintending  the  work.  By 
the  end  of  1827  tne  bridge,  a  new  and  useful  link  between  East  Side 
and  West,  was  completed.  The  connecting  platform  bridge,  how- 
ever, was  not  finished  until  1829. 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  the  company  expanded  its  real 
estate  holdings  by  the  purchase  in  1827  of  the  property  next  to  its 
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own  to  the  west.  This  acquisition  doubled  the  area  of  the  Provi- 
dence Washington's  land.  On  the  new  lot  stood  a  three-story,  wooden 
dwelling  (the  lower  floor  of  which  was  used  as  a  confectioner's 
shop )  and  several  dilapidated  sheds.  These  sheds  the  company  tore 
down  in  1831,  replacing  them  with  six  new  stores,  each  having  a 
twenty  foot  frontage  and  a  depth  of  about  forty  feet.  At  the  same 
time  the  steps  of  the  Washington  Building  were  removed ;  an  inside 
entrance  was  built;  and  a  straight  sidewalk  was  laid  "in  front  of  the 
lot  from  street  to  street." 

The  insurance  company  and  its  management  were  closely  asso- 
ciated not  only  with  the  physical  growth  of  the  town,  but  also  with 
the  development  of  new  business  and  industrial  undertakings.  Many 
a  new  enterprise  was  conceived  and  discussed  in  the  Directors'  Room 
of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company  in  the  Wash- 
ington Building,  where  on  winter  evenings  one  might  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  an  iron  stove  installed  for  the  comfort  of  the  board  and 
such  persons  "as  may  resort  to  the  Office  for  information,  business 
or  amusement." 

We  have  seen  how  close  were  the  ties  between  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  first  two  commercial  banks  in  Providence.  Some 
eighteen  years  later  they  were  linked  with  the  establishment  of  the 
first  mutual  savings  bank  in  the  town,  the  Providence  Institution 
for  Savings,  a  flourishing  institution  to  this  day.  The  savings  bank 
was  organized  in  the  Washington  office  in  November,  1819,  and 
held  its  first  meetings  there.  First  president  of  the  new  institution 
was  Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  also  president  of  the  Providence  Bank 
and  for  many  years  first  director  of  the  Providence  Washington ;  the 
insurance  company  directors  were  chosen  one  at  a  time  and  listed  in 
order  of  election.  Nearly  all  of  the  board  members  of  the  Providence 
Washington  were  listed  among  the  organizers  of  the  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  two  of  them,  Thomas  L.  Halsey  and  James  Burrill,  Jr., 
were  vice-presidents. 

A  far  more  ambitious  undertaking,  and  one  which  was  to  prove 
the  greatest  fiasco  in  Providence  business  history,  was  the  Blackstone 
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Canal  Company.  America  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  becoming  increasingly  transportation-minded.  As  the 
interior  of  the  country  was  opened  up  and  settled,  highways  and 
canals  crept  forward  behind  the  advancing  frontier.  Usually  they 
were  financed  by  interests  in  the  coastal  cities,  who  hoped  to  tap 
the  commerce  of  inland  waterways  and  channel  it  to  eastern  ports. 
Foremost  among  these  undertakings  was  the  Erie  Canal,  opened  in 
1825  to  bring  the  traffic  of  the  West  through  the  Great  Lakes  to 
New  York.  It  was  probably  the  gleaming  example  of  the  Erie  which, 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  led  the  businessmen  of  Providence  into  a 
morass  of  fruitless  expenditure  and  failure. 

The  idea  of  a  canal  linking  Providence  and  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, was  not  new.  As  early  as  1796  the  leading  Providence  mer- 
chants led  by  John  Brown  had  evolved  a  scheme  whereby  they 
hoped  to  draw  the  trade  of  the  inland  area  of  the  Bay  Colony  to 
Providence.  Possibly  visions  of  a  great  Rhode  Island  city  supplanting 
Boston  as  the  premier  port  of  New  England  shone  before  their  eyes. 
Benevolent  nature  appeared  to  have  opened  the  road  for  them;  all 
it  needed  was  a  little  improving.  From  Providence  the  Blackstone 
River  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the  Massachusetts 
border.  By  connecting  it  with  other  streams  and  some  of  the  numer- 
ous large  ponds  in  the  area,  easy  access  could  be  had  to  the  town  of 
Worcester  and  the  territory  surrounding  it. 

John  Brown  and  his  group  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  char- 
ter from  the  General  Assembly  under  the  name  of  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Providence  Plantations  Canal,  and  shares  in  the  venture  were 
rapidly  taken  up.  The  citizens  of  Worcester,  too,  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  plan.  Boston,  however,  frowned  upon  it  and  blocked  the 
granting  of  a  charter  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Faced  with 
this  obstacle,  the  proponents  of  the  plan  allowed  it  to  drop,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Worcester  canal  scheme  for  another  twenty-five 
years. 

Among  the  business  leaders  of  the  eighteen-twenties  were  some, 
including  Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  P.  Ives,  who  had  signed 
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their  names  to  John  Brown's  petition  for  a  canal  company.  Doubt- 
less they  had  always  regretted  the  failure  of  the  earlier  undertaking. 
Now,  with  new  mill  villages  springing  up  each  year  along  the  course 
of  the  Blackstone,  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
enterprise. 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  1822,  when  committees  from 
Providence  and  Worcester  had  a  route  surveyed  and  drew  up  esti- 
mates of  cost.  Benjamin  Wright,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal,  who  made  the  survey,  reported  that  the  canal, 
forty-five  miles  long,  containing  sixty-two  locks  and  dropping  in 
elevation  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  between  Worcester  and 
Providence,  could  be  constructed  for  $323,319. 

Wright's  report  encouraged  the  promoters  to  go  ahead,  and  two 
companies  were  formed,  one  in  Worcester  and  one  in  Providence, 
which  received  charters  from  their  respective  legislatures  early  in 
1823.  The  Providence  company,  however,  took  no  definite  steps 
toward  building  the  canal  until  April,  1825. 

The  list  of  those  who  met  in  the  hall  of  the  new  Franklin  House 
on  April  8,  1825,  preparatory  to  getting  the  work  under  way,  is 
studded  with  the  names  of  Providence  Washington  directors: 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  Moses  B.  Ives,  Edward  Carrington,  Cyrus  Butler, 
Sullivan  Dorr,  to  name  a  few.  Jackson,  the  elder  Ives,  and  Charles 
Dyer  served  on  the  committee  which  arranged  and  superintended 
the  subscription  opened  on  April  25.  Carrington  and  the  younger 
Ives  with  Stephen  H.  Smith  were  appointed  commissioners  to  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  make  arrangements  with  the 
Worcester  company. 

Four  thousand  shares  of  canal  stock  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  share 
were  eagerly  taken  up  by  enthusiastic  Providence  businessmen.  One 
story  has  it,  indeed,  that  after  the  subscription  closed,  men  on  fast 
horses  sped  to  Worcester  in  hope  of  finding  unsubscribed  stock  there. 

Optimism  still  reigned  when  the  stockholders  assembled  for  their 
annual  meeting  in  January,  1827.  Much  of  the  construction,  the 
commissioners  reported,  had  been  completed;  and  though  the  ex- 
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pected  opening  to  traffic  had  been  delayed  by  heavy  rains  and  con- 
sequent washouts,  they  felt  sure  that  the  canal,  passing  "through  a 
highly  cultivated  and  populous  part  of  New  England,  rich  in  Agri- 
culture, already  established  in  Manufactures  and  abounding  in 
water  power"  would  prove  amply  remunerative  to  the  stockholders. 

When  the  stockholders  met  again  a  year  later,  the  canal  still  was 
unfinished.  Trouble  with  some  of  the  contractors,  as  well  as  the  bad 
weather,  accounted  for  this  disappointing  delay.  If  all  went  well, 
however,  the  work  would  be  brought  to  completion  and  the  canal 
be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months.  The  financial 
report  was  somewhat  discouraging.  Nearly  all  of  the  original  sub- 
scription had  been  spent,  and  at  least  $50,000  more  was  needed. 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  Sullivan  Dorr,  and  Benjamin  Hoppin  were  there- 
fore commissioned  to  raise  additional  funds,  either  by  borrowing  or 
by  issuing  new  stock.  The  downward  financial  spiral  of  the  Black- 
stone  Canal  Company  thus  commenced  even  before  the  canal  was 
opened. 

Hopes,  nevertheless,  were  high,  and  jubilation  ruled  the  day,  when 
on  July  1,  1828,  the  Lady  Carrington,  drawn  by  two  horses,  bearing 
the  governor  of  the  state,  officials  of  the  company,  and  a  group  of 
prominent  citizens,  glided  out  of  the  first  lock  on  Canal  Street  in 
Providence  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  artillery  salute  and  the 
cheers  of  the  assembled  populace.  This  first  voyage  on  the  canal 
was  no  more  than  an  excursion  to  Scott's  Pond,  some  six  miles  inland, 
but  by  the  end  of  October  canal  boats,  limited  to  seventy  feet  in 
length  and  slightly  over  nine  feet  in  beam,  were  making  the  run  to 
and  from  Worcester. 

A  few  days  after  the  Lady  Carrington1 s  trip,  the  stockholders  of 
the  Providence  and  Worcester  companies  met  at  Uxbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  in  accordance  with  amendments  to  their  charters, 
formed  a  united  company  with  a  new  organization  and  by-laws. 
Edward  Carrington  was  elected  president  of  the  new  combination. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  committee  made  vigorous  efforts  to  raise 
money  by  issuing  $  1 ,000  loan  certificates.   It  was  inevitable  that  the 
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question  of  participation  would  be  brought  before  the  board  of  the 
Providence  Washington.  At  a  meeting  on  March  24,  1829,  a  motion 
was  made  that  $16,000  be  loaned  the  Canal  Company  for  five  years. 
Moses  Brown  Ives  immediately  proposed  an  amendment  raising 
the  sum  to  $20,000.  Although  all  of  the  directors  present  were 
connected,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  with  the  canal  enterprise,  by 
no  means  were  all  still  convinced  of  its  certain  success.  On  Ives' 
amendment  the  directors  divided  five  to  four.  Dorr,  Carrington, 
M.  B.  Ives,  Benjamin  Hoppin,  and  R.  H.  Ives  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive; Jackson,  Henry  P.  Franklin,  Allen,  and  Charles  Dyer,  in  the 
negative.  Next  came  the  vote  on  the  motion  as  amended.  This  time 
only  Jackson  stood  firm  in  opposition.  Mathewson  being  absent, 
Jackson  kept  the  minutes,  and  his  name,  standing  alone  in  the  nega- 
tive, is  written  large  with  bold  black  strokes  of  the  quill. 

Again  in  August,  1830,  the  insurance  company  voted  to  buy  an 
entire  issue  of  Blackstone  Canal  Company  notes — $10,000  worth. 
These  had  been  advertised  for  sale  at  the  Washington  office,  where, 
from  November,  1829,  to  its  dissolution  in  1850,  the  Canal  Company 
held  its  meetings. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1830  the  Blackstone  Canal  chose  Jack- 
son for  its  president,  but  even  his  clear  business  head  could  not  bring 
it  solvency.  Still  the  stockholders  had  not  lost  confidence.  They 
eagerly  subscribed  for  4881  new  shares  of  stock  having  a  nominal 
value  of  $100,  but  offered  to  them  at  $15.00.  This  was  followed  by 
another  offering  of  14,275  shares  at  $10.00,  which  appears  to  have 
been  sold  without  undue  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  government  turned  down  a  petition  requesting  it  to  take 
$120,000  in  stock  in  order  to  make  possible  necessary  work  on  the 
canal  and  pay  off  back  indebtedness. 

When  1830  (considered  the  first  year  of  full  operation)  came  to  a 
close,  the  treasurer  was  able  to  report  receipts  from  tolls  of  only  a  few 
dollars  more  than  $12,000.  Estimated  costs  up  to  that  time  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,000.  Not  yet,  however,  was  the  in- 
genuity of  the  promoters  exhausted.  Reaching  to  the  bottom  of  their 
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bag  of  tricks,  they  came  up  with  the  time-honored  scheme  of  found- 
ing a  bank  to  bolster  up  the  sagging  company.  Ives,  Dorr,  and 
Hoppin,  the  financial  committee,  successfully  steered  the  project 
through  the  General  Assembly,  and  on  February  9,  1831,  in  the 
north  room  of  the  insurance  company's  building  the  Blackstone 
Canal  Bank  was  organized. 

Stockholders  in  the  canal  were  urged  to  invest  in  the  new  institu- 
tion, part  of  the  scheme  being  to  have  the  same  stockholders  in  both 
corporations.  Such  an  investment,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  bring 
double  returns,  because  the  bank,  according  to  the  provisions  of  its 
charter,  was  to  invest  $150,000  in  the  Canal  Company.  This  sum 
would  allow  the  latter  to  meet  its  obligations,  begin  profitable  opera- 
tion, and  pay  the  investor  something  on  his  money. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  project  was  successful.  The  Blackstone 
Canal  Company  was  enabled  to  repay  its  loans,  and  Jackson,  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Providence  Washington,  must  have  been 
thoroughly  relieved  to  have  the  money  back  and  safely  invested  again. 
His  thoughts,  as  president  of  the  Canal  Company,  were  probably 
less  tinged  with  elation.  The  infusion  of  new  capital  did,  however, 
permit  payment  of  a  $1.00  dividend  in  1832  and  smaller  sums  in 
1834  and  1835.  By  that  time,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  become 
apparent  even  to  the  most  optimistic  that  the  canal  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Rather  than  allow  the  Blackstone  Canal  Bank  to  be  dragged 
under  by  the  sinking  enterprise,  a  complete  separation  of  the  two 
corporations  was  brought  about  in  1834.  The  bank  with  renewed 
and  increased  capital  continued  in  successful  operation  until  its 
merger  with  the  Providence  National  Bank  in  1945. 

With  the  death  of  Jackson  in  1838  the  personal  links  between  the 
Providence  Washington  and  the  Blackstone  Canal  Company  were 
rapidly  severed.  Businessmen  with  diversified  interests  had  little  time 
to  devote  to  a  failing  enterprise.  One  by  one  they  washed  their  hands 
of  the  Blackstone  Canal  and  turned  to  more  lucrative  investments. 
In  1 850,  when  the  Blackstone  held  its  last  meeting  in  the  Washington 
Buildings,  only  Moses  Brown  Ives  remained  a  member  of  both  boards. 
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Many  factors  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  canal  project.  Cost 
of  construction  and  operation  had  been  greatly  underestimated. 
Spring  freshets  broke  through  the  embankments.  Summer  droughts 
sometimes  lowered  the  water  to  a  point  that  prevented  passage  of 
the  canal  boats ;  ice  in  winter  had  a  similar  effect.  Additional  trouble 
was  caused  by  mill-owners,  who,  convinced  that  the  canal  was  draw- 
ing off  their  water  supply,  ordered  their  workmen  to  damage  locks 
and  place  impediments  in  the  channel,  and  in  several  cases  brought 
suit  against  the  company  for  diversion  of  water. 

Had  John  Brown  succeeded  in  1796  in  obtaining  a  Massachusetts 
charter,  these  difficulties  might  have  been  overcome.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  later  enterprise  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
undertaken  thirty  years  too  late.  When  the  promoters  of  the  canal 
made  their  preliminary  plans  in  1822,  probably  few  of  them,  if  any, 
had  heard  of  the  sooty  little  engines  then  employed  in  pulling  coal 
cars  short  distances  from  the  mouths  of  British  mines.  Certainly  they 
would  have  seen  in  these  contraptions  no  threat  to  the  canal ;  a  horse 
could  move  a  load  faster  than  could  the  first  locomotive.  By  the  end 
of  1828,  however,  plans  for  a  railroad  between  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence were  fully  under  way,  and  surveys  for  other  lines  linking  the 
industrial  centers  of  New  England  were  progressing  rapidly. 

As  the  tracks  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  crept 
down  from  the  Massachusetts  city  in  the  early  forties,  they  spelled 
the  final  doom  of  the  Blackstone  Canal.  In  1 845  the  Massachusetts 
section  of  the  canal  was  sold  to  the  railroad  for  $22,500.  Two  years 
later  the  rails  reached  Providence,  and  the  Canal  Company  voted 
to  liquidate.  What  real  estate  and  other  assets  could  be  sold  brought 
but  a  fraction  of  the  original  cost;  the  stockholders  received  $1.25  a 
share  from  the  sale.  Among  the  materials  disposed  of  were  a  number 
of  granite  blocks  purchased  by  the  builders  of  the  What  Cheer  Build- 
ing and  used  in  its  construction.  By  coincidence,  this  building  was  to 
house  for  many  years  both  the  Providence  Washington  and  the 
Blackstone  Canal  Bank.  It  is  located  at  20  Market  Square,  and  was 
the  home  office  of  the  Providence  Washington  from  1875  until  1949. 
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Authorization  of  the  Washington  and  Providence  Insurance  Company  for  construction  of 
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Site  of  the  new  home  office  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company 

bounded  by  Washington  Place,  North  Main,  Steeple,  and  Canal  streets. 


Chapter  10 

A  PERIOD  OF  CHANGE 


IN  1829  John  Mathewson,  over  eighty  years  old  and  ill,  resigned 
his  position  as  secretary.  Since  1801  his  service,  first  with  the 
Providence  and  later  with  the  Providence  Washington,  had  been 
almost  continuous.  Jackson  must  have  missed  his  presence,  for  with 
the  resignation  of  the  old  secretary,  the  president  was,  for  the  moment, 
the  only  man  present  at  board  meetings  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  insurance  companies  in  their  earliest  days.  Death  and 
retirement  were  rapidly  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  merchants  who 
had  dominated  Providence  business  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  members  of  a  new  generation  were  filling 
the  vacant  places. 

These  younger  men  must  have  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
good  fortune  in  being  able  to  profit  from  the  business  opportunities 
springing  up  on  every  side  like  mushrooms.  The  coming  of  age  of 
steam  transportation,  the  opening  up  of  the  West,  the  building  of 
hundreds  of  new  factories  and  mills,  and  a  steady  expansion  of  bank 
credit  brought  to  the  country,  in  the  early  thirties,  one  of  the  periodic 
booms  so  characteristic  of  American  business  history. 

Not  since  the  great  days  of  the  Canton  trade  before  the  War  of 
18 1 2  had  such  prosperity  been  known  to  Providence.  Failure  that 
the  Blackstone  Canal  Company  was,  it  was  also  a  symbol  of  success. 
There  was  money  a-plenty  for  new  ventures,  and  though  the  canal 
went  down,  the  business  community  was  well  able  to  stand  the  blow. 
Investments  lost  in  canal  stock  were  retrieved  from  the  profits  of  tex- 
tile mills,  many  of  which  are  still  in  operation  today. 
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The  good  times  are  reflected  in  the  dividend  record  of  the  Provi- 
dence Washington.  Payments  rose  steadily  from  $2.00  in  1830  to 
$9.25  in  1834,  a  year  that  saw  a  dividend  paid  in  nine  of  the  twelve 
months.  During  the  same  years  the  new  secretary,  Charles  H.  Dab- 
ney,  received  raises  that  brought  his  original  salary  of  $600  up  to 
$900,  and  Jackson  was  voted  a  $600  bonus  in  appreciation  of  his 
services. 

Also  in  token  of  appreciation,  the  directors  in  1835  commissioned 
the  first  of  the  series  of  portraits  of  the  company's  presidents,  which 
hang  in  the  Providence  Washington  building  today  and  are  repro- 
duced in  this  volume.  At  a  meeting  of  the  full  board  under  chair- 
manship of  Sullivan  Dorr,  "It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  fully  sensible  of  the  intelligence  &  fidelity  of  the 
Honorable  Richard  Jackson,  in  his  management  of  the  Concerns 
of  the  Company  for  the  long  Period  of  35  years,  during  which  he  has 
acted  as  their  President  —  and  that  they  are  desirous  of  manifesting 
their  sense  of  his  valuable  services  ..." 

Benjamin  Hoppin  and  Moses  B.  Ives  were  accordingly  appointed 
a  committee  "to  wait  upon  Mr.  Jackson  on  behalf  of  the  board  & 
request  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  Chester  Harding  Esqr.  an  eminent 
artist,  now  in  this  cty.  &  that  they  be  requested  to  place  said  portrait, 
when  completed,  in  some  conspicuous  position,  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  Company." 

In  the  midst  of  the  boom  times  the  company  took  the  first  step  in 
the  campaign  that  was  eventually  to  expand  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington's business  to  its  present  worldwide  extent.  Except  for  a  short 
period  early  in  the  century  when  Taber  and  Tripp,  New  London 
merchants,  acted  as  agents  for  the  Washington,  the  company  had 
made  little  attempt  to  sell  insurance  outside  of  Rhode  Island  and 
nearby  areas.  Most  policies  had  been  written  at  the  company  office, 
and  those  arranged  by  mail  were  usually  for  merchants  in  towns  no 
farther  away  than  Boston. 

In  1 835  it  was  decided  to  send  Dabney  to  New  York  state  "to  visit 
Mfg  Cos.  with  a  view  to  increasing  business."  The  secretary  reported 
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favorably  on  his  trip,  a  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of 
agencies  in  a  number  of  New  England  and  New  York  cities  during 
the  next  ten  years.  The  only  disadvantage  arising  from  Dabney's 
mission  was  the  company's  loss  of  Dabney  himself.  Contacts  made 
in  New  York  opened  the  way  to  tempting  business  opportunities,  and 
in  1836  he  resigned,  leaving  Providence  and  the  insurance  company 
for  the  growing  metropolis  on  the  Hudson.  In  his  successor,  Warren 
S.  Greene,  the  Providence  Washington  was  fortunate  indeed.  He 
was  to  serve  it,  through  both  success  and  disaster,  as  ably  and  faith- 
fully as  had  Mathewson,  and  for  an  even  longer  period. 

Through  1835  and  x836  the  nation  continued  its  upward  course 
along  the  highway  of  inflationary  prosperity,  and  the  Providence 
Washington  maintained  a  gratifyingly  high  rate  of  dividend  pay- 
ments. Such  conditions,  however,  could  not  last.  In  the  West,  par- 
ticularly, speculation  piled  upon  speculation.  Land  bought  with 
borrowed  money  at  inflated  prices  was  mortgaged  to  buy  more  land 
at  a  more  inflated  price,  and  this  land  in  turn  was  mortgaged. 
Bank  vaults  were  stuffed  with  worthless  paper  securing  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  worthless  banknotes.  The  tree  of  finance,  flower- 
ing copiously  on  its  branches,  was  held  erect  by  slender  roots  and 
would  topple  before  the  first  fresh  breeze. 

President  Andrew  Jackson's  "specie  circular"  of  1836,  which 
obliged  purchasers  of  public  lands  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  began  the 
sapping  of  the  inflationary  growth.  Withdrawal  of  the  treasury  sur- 
plus from  the  banks  for  distribution  to  the  states  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1837,  further  weakened  it.  The  first  large  failure,  that  of  a  South- 
ern cotton  house,  set  off  a  chain  reaction.  Prices  plummeted.  Creditors 
called  in  their  money.  Banks  in  the  West  began  to  fail.  Panic  swept 
the  country.  On  May  10,  1837,  the  banks  of  New  York  City  sus- 
pended specie  payment,  followed  in  rapid  order  by  those  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  other  eastern  cities. 

The  panic  of  1837  rocked  the  country  to  its  foundations,  but  the 
financial  and  industrial  structure  of  the  East,  basically  sound,  came 
through  essentially  undamaged.   Among  the  directors  of  the  Provi- 
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dence  Washington  only  one,  Crawford  Allen,  went  down  in  the 
debacle.  The  company  continued  to  pay  dividends  until  March, 
1838,  though  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  Thereafter  until  Decem- 
ber, 1 840,  when  the  Providence  banks  had  resumed  cash  payments, 
no  further  dividends  were  voted.  The  company's  position  remained 
strong,  however,  as  did  its  confidence  in  the  local  banking  institu- 
tions; for  in  January,  1840,  the  directors  voted  to  invest  $48,500  in 
the  stock  of  Providence  banks. 

In  the  midst  of  the  depression  the  Providence  Washington  suffered 
a  severe  personal  loss.  In  April,  1838,  after  a  year  of  illness,  Richard 
Jackson  died.  For  thirty-eight  years,  despite  many  other  activities 
including  eight  years  in  Congress,  he  had  devoted  his  acumen  and 
ability  to  the  management  of  the  company  in  the  founding  of  which 
he  had  played  so  large  a  part. 

The  saddened  directors,  gathered  in  special  meeting  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  expressed  in  their  resolutions  their  appreciation  of  his 
services,  ascribing  the  company's  "prosperity  and  its  title  to  public 
confidence  ...  to  the  extraordinary  skill  and  inflexible  integrity  of 
its  late  President;  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
business  of  insurance;  to  his  clearness  in  comprehending  intricate 
details  and  his  success  in  reconciling  adverse  interests;  to  the  long 
tried  fidelity  with  which  he  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Company 
and  to  the  honor  and  punctuality  with  which  he  fulfilled  all  its 
obligations." 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  these  resolutions  printed  in 
full  in  every  Providence  newspaper,  and  certified  copies  of  them 
were  presented  to  Jackson's  family.  Later  the  board  had  a  copy  of 
Harding's  portrait  painted  for  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  departed  president's  son  Charles,  later  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  on  the  board.  To  find  a  qualified 
successor  to  the  presidency  there  was  no  need  to  go  far  afield.  Asso- 
ciated first  with  the  Providence,  since  the  merger,  director  of  the 
Providence  Washington,  and  during  Jackson's  illness  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  company,  Sullivan  Dorr  was  admirably  suited  for 
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the  position. 

Dorr,  as  we  have  seen,  began  his  business  career  as  a  mercantile 
representative  in  Canton,  China.  On  his  return  to  America  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  he  became  connected  (through  his  mar- 
riage )  with  the  Aliens,  one  of  the  leading  Providence  families.  There- 
after he  rose  rapidly  in  the  Rhode  Island  commercial  and  business 
world,  receiving  in  1813,  when  he  became  a  trustee  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, the  acknowledged  stamp  of  local  approval.  The  later  mar- 
riages of  his  three  daughters  to  Moses  Brown  Ives,  Edward  Carring- 
ton,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Ames,  Jr.,  brought  him  an  even  closer  tie  with 
the  rulers  of  Rhode  Island  industry.  No  man  could  have  been  better 
fitted,  both  through  experience  and  connections,  for  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Providence  Washington. 

Prominent  though  Sullivan  Dorr  was,  the  member  of  his  family 
destined  to  achieve  the  most  lasting  fame  was  his  son,  Thomas  Wilson 
Dorr,  who,  at  the  time  when  his  father  was  taking  up  the  reins  of 
the  insurance  company,  had  just  begun  his  struggle  to  liberate  Rhode 
Island  from  the  restricting  bonds  of  its  ancient  charter,  under  which 
the  General  Assembly  had  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  to  landowners 
and  their  eldest  sons. 

In  a  community  made  up  of  farmers  and  townsmen  who  owned 
their  own  homes  such  a  suffrage  law  was  not  overly  unfair.  Now,  in 
the  thirties,  industrialism  had  brought  into  existence  a  new  class  of 
landless  workers,  which  yearly  increased  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
franchised few.  In  addition,  population  shifts  had  resulted  in  a  great 
under-representation  of  the  growing  industrial  centers  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Amidst  the  growing  political  ferment  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  despite 
his  conservative  background,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  suf- 
fragist movement.  By  1841  the  agitation  had  become  a  fullgrown 
political  campaign  with  parades  and  mass  meetings  attended  by 
thousands.  By  December,  1841,  the  suffragists,  also  known  as  the 
Dorrites  or  the  People's  Party,  had  drawn  up  a  constitution.  They 
held  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  General  Assembly  and 
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state  officers.  Dorr  was  elected  governor.  Two  days  later  the  legal 
electorate  chose  Samuel  Ward  King.  Rhode  Island  now  had  two 
governors  and  two  legislatures. 

Unsuccessful  in  obtaining  recognition  from  President  Tyler, 
Dorr  decided  upon  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  began  the  comic 
opera  military  operations  known  as  the  Dorr  War.  First  move  in  the 
campaign  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  arms  in  the  state  arsenal  at 
Providence,  where,  unbeknownst  to  Dorr,  a  company  of  militia,  in- 
cluding among  its  officers  the  rebel  governor's  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
Ames,  had  been  stationed.  The  attempt  began  at  two  in  the  morning 
of  May  1 8,  1842.  Dorr  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  followers, 
dragging  a  number  of  small  cannon,  surrounded  the  arsenal.  His 
order  to  surrender  being  contemptuously  refused,  the  "People's  Gov- 
ernor" called  on  his  gunners  to  open  fire.  There  came  no  resultant 
flash  and  roar.  Some  enemy  agent  in  the  ranks  had  treacherously 
dampened  the  powder.  Discovery  of  this  foul  deed  put  an  end  to 
the  arsenal  episode.  The  greater  part  of  the  insurgent  force  slipped 
quietly  away  into  the  foggy  darkness.  Their  leader,  with  the  little 
group  still  faithful,  beat  a  retreat  and  fled  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
remained  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Meanwhile  the  center  of  rebellion  moved  to  the  village  of  Che- 
pachet  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state.  There,  on  a  low 
eminence  called  Acote  Hill,  several  hundred  Dorrites  possessing  a 
little  battery  of  five  guns,  gathered  and  made  plans  to  wrest  control 
of  Rhode  Island  from  the  legal  authorities.  Governor  King  by  this 
time  had  the  militia  assembled  and  organized  for  action.  On  June 
28,  three  thousand  strong,  they  marched  against  the  rebel  strong- 
hold. At  news  of  the  approach  of  this  overwhelming  force  the  mili- 
tary ardor  of  Dorr's  followers  melted  away.  The  militia  found  only 
the  silent  unattended  guns  awaiting  them  at  Acote  Hill.  Thus  ended 
the  Dorr  war ;  casualties :  one  killed,  an  innocent  onlooker  at  a  riot 
in  Pawtucket  who  is  said  to  have  been  standing  on  the  neutral  soil 
of  Massachusetts. 

Dorr's  attempt  to  capture  the  government  failed,  but  his  prin- 
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ciples  triumphed.  In  1843,  while  he  was  in  exile,  his  opponents, 
bowing  before  the  force  of  popular  demand,  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion in  force  at  the  present  time,  which  greatly  widened  the  suffrage 
and  reapportioned  the  representation  of  the  towns  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dorr,  returning  voluntarily  in  the  fall  of  1843,  was  arrested,  con- 
victed of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Liberation  of  Dorr  became  the  central  issue  of  the  election  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  the  Democrats  being  in  favor  and  the  Whigs,  in 
general,  opposed.  Many  Whigs,  though  conservatives,  wished  to  see 
him  freed  and  went  over  temporarily  to  the  Democrats.  One  of  these 
"Liberation  Whigs,"  Charles  Jackson,  son  of  Richard,  and  a  director 
of  the  Providence  Washington,  was  elected  governor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  On  June  27,  1845,  a  resolution  giving  Dorr  his  uncon- 
ditional freedom  passed  both  houses.  As  he  stepped  from  the  prison 
door,  guns  boomed  and  bells  tolled.  Crowds  of  cheering  citizens  lined 
the  way  as  he  drove  past  the  Washington  Buildings,  across  the  Great 
Bridge,  through  Market  Square,  and  up  the  hill  to  his  father's  home. 

Disturbing  and  saddening  though  the  events  in  which  his  son  was 
involved  must  have  been  to  Sullivan  Dorr,  they  had  no  effect  on  his 
able  administration  of  the  insurance  company's  affairs.  As  economic 
and  political  changes  affected  the  surrounding  scene,  the  Providence 
Washington  also  made  alterations  both  in  its  physical  setting  and  in 
its  business  policies.  These  alterations  were  in  large  part  due  to  the 
president's  foresighted  leadership. 

Prosperity  once  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  early  eighteen- 
forties,  swelling  the  company's  bank  balances.  The  time  had  come, 
the  directors  decided,  for  further  improvements  to  the  company 
property.  First  undertaken  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  across 
the  river,  accomplished  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  some  $3300.  The  next 
project  was  one  of  major  proportions.  At  a  board  meeting  held  in 
November,  1843,  tne  directors  voted  to  dispose  of  the  buildings  on 
the  company  lot  and  to  "build  new  according  to  plans  of  Tallman  & 
Bucklin,  to  cover  whole  lot,  at  not  more  than  $33,500  with  the 
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buildings  now  on  the  ground." 

This  new  building,  a  familiar  landmark  to  residents  of  Providence 
until  191 7,  replaced  the  original  office  building  and  the  row  of  stores 
erected  in  1831.  How  much  of  the  old  first  home  of  the  Washington 
was  incorporated  into  it  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  The  new- 
Washington  Buildings  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  old,  though, 
being  built  of  red  brick  with  white  trimming,  it  resembled  the  pre- 
vious structure  to  a  certain  extent.  By  the  beginning  of  1846  the 
work  was  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $34,386.10.  The  net  value 
of  the  property  as  carried  on  the  books  had  now  increased  to  $80,000. 

While  these  improvements  to  the  real  estate  were  being  carried 
out,  the  directors  were  discussing  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance 
to  the  future  of  the  company.  For  many  years  the  position  of  Provi- 
dence as  a  leading  center  of  marine  commerce  had  been  diminishing. 
Among  the  old  merchant  families  the  Carringtons  alone  maintained 
an  important  interest  in  sea-borne  trade,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  vessels  tying  up  to  the  Providence  wharves  were  small  coasting 
schooners  carrying  lumber,  coal,  and  cotton. 

No  detailed  study  of  the  company's  marine  business  had  ever  been 
undertaken.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  directors  had  never  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  separate  marine  and  fire  insurance  into  two 
categories,  each  with  its  own  profit  or  loss.  The  two  were  lumped 
together  in  the  company's  accounts.  Gradually,  however,  the  board 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was  not  well  with  Providence  Wash- 
ington's marine  business. 

In  1 84 1  the  marine  policy  was  altered  "so  as  to  conform  with 
those  of  other  Institutions  and  [be]  better  adapted  to  existing  Laws 
and  decisions  relating  to  Marine  Insurance."  Though  a  necessary 
step,  this  action  failed  to  clear  up  the  trouble,  which  in  its  essence 
was  a  lack  of  sufficient  volume  of  marine  risks. 

Two  years  later  the  topic  was  brought  up  again,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  meetings  in  1 843-44  were  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Sullivan  Dorr;  Alexander  Duncan,  one  of  the  younger  directors 
and  representative  through  his  wife  of  the  vast  Butler  interests;  and 
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R.  H.  Ives  were  named  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject.  Their  report  recommended  either  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  writing  marine  risks  or  the  taking  of  determined  steps  to 
increase  the  amount  of  business.  A  motion  to  discontinue  the  marine 
business,  however,  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  majority  of  the 
board,  and  the  matter  was  carried  over  for  further  consideration. 

For  another  seven  months  no  final  decision  could  be  reached,  until 
on  May  21,1 844,  the  minutes  tell  us  that  "At  this  meeting  the  sub- 
ject of  Marine  Insurance  on  time  Policies  being  under  consideration, 
and  it  appearing  that  for  more  than  28  years  no  profit  has  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Company  from  that  source.  It  is  therefore  Voted 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  underwrite  for  the  present  on  Ships  and 
Vessels  on  time  and  the  President  will  discontinue  to  grant  Policies 
on  such  risks  for  the  future  untill  otherwise  directed  by  the  Board." 

Thus  the  Providence  Washington,  founded  on  the  far-flung  com- 
merce of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  presided  over  by  a  man  who 
in  his  youth  had  watched  the  tall  Indiamen  come  to  anchor  at 
Whampoa  (the  port  of  Canton),  ended  for  the  time  being  its  long 
association  with  the  sea.  Now  it  turned  its  full  energies  to  the  field 
of  fire  insurance,  which  it  had  entered  so  reluctantly  little  more  than 
twenty  years  before. 
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Chapter  11 

EXPANSION  OF  "PW'S"  FIELD 


THE  casting  off  of  the  marine  impediment  in  1 844  and  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  fire  insurance  field  marked  the  true 
beginning  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company  as  we 
know  it  today.  Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  momentous  decision  came  a 
rapid  expansion  of  the  agency  system. 

From  the  existing  records  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  when  the 
agencies  were  established  or  what  their  total  number  was  at  any 
given  time.  Joseph  Tillinghast,  who  represented  the  company  in 
New  Bedford  for  many  years,  is  first  mentioned  in  1844.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  relationship  had  then  existed  for  some 
time,  as  the  record  states  that  in  the  future  Tillinghast  was  to  receive 
a  commission  of  ten  per  cent  on  premiums. 

Agencies  were,  naturally  enough,  first  established  in  New  England 
cities,  but  little  time  elapsed  before  the  company  extended  its  activi- 
ties to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Asa  Bigelow,  agent  in  New  York 
City,  appears  soon  after  Tillinghast.  After  the  establishment  of  this 
agency  a  steady  expansion  northward  and  westward  took  place. 
Representatives  were  chosen  for  Philadelphia  and  for  the  cities  of 
central  and  upper  New  York:  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica,  and  Buffalo, 
where  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  business  was  written  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  century. 

From  these  vantage  points  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing centers  of  the  Middle  West :  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  the  thriving 
cities  of  Ohio.  An  analysis  of  the  losses  approved  for  payment  by  the 
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directors  reveals  that  by  the  late  eighteen-fif ties  the  company  had  ex- 
tended its  operations  to  all  of  the  important  cities  of  the  states  that 
remained  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  At  the  end  of 
1857,  when  the  first  reports  on  local  insurance  companies  were  pub- 
lished by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Providence  Washington  had 
nearly  six  million  dollars  of  fire  risks  outstanding,  from  which  it 
derived  slightly  over  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  in  premiums. 

Expansion  of  the  fire  insurance  business,  while  increasing  the 
company's  revenues,  carried  with  it  the  threat  of  sudden  disaster. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  closely  built  wooden  cities  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury America  lived  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their  homes,  pos- 
sessions, or  lives  as  a  result  of  fire.  Most  fire  brigades  were  manned 
by  volunteers  and  poorly  equipped,  and  water  supplies  were  often 
uncertain.  Flames  leaping  from  house  to  house  easily  swept  out  of 
control,  and  accounts  of  the  levelling  of  whole  sections  in  urban 
communities  were  everyday  reading  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

By  good  fortune  the  Providence  Washington  suffered  no  impor- 
tant losses  from  general  conflagrations  during  its  first  quarter  century 
of  writing  fire  policies.  Risks  on  any  one  building  and  its  contents 
were  limited  to  $15,000,  a  prudent  policy,  but  one  which  neverthe- 
less overlooked  the  fact  that  a  number  of  insured  buildings  in  one 
locality  constituted,  in  actuality,  a  single  risk. 

Realization  of  this  fact  was  brought  forcibly  home  to  the  directors 
when  they  learned,  on  July  14,  1846,  of  the  first  serious  fire  loss  in 
the  history  of  the  company,  "a  calamitous  fire  ...  on  the  Island  of 
Nantucket  involving  many  Persons  in  Extreme  distress  from  the  loss 
of  their  property  and  causing  great  loss  to  the  Company."  Over 
three  hundred  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  almost  the  entire  busi- 
ness district  was  laid  waste. 

The  company  had  written  thirty-six  policies  on  buildings  and 
goods  in  the  desolated  area.  Claims  amounted  to  $65,400  on  a  face 
value  of  $74,900.  No  comparable  loss  in  proportion  to  outstanding 
risks  was  to  occur  again  until  the  Chicago  disaster  in  1871.  Though 
Dorr  and  Warren  Lippitt,  who  left  for  Nantucket  immediately  after 
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the  directors'  meeting,  were  authorized  to  borrow  $32,000  in  order 
to  pay  losses,  the  company's  financial  position  was  not  seriously 
affected.  June  of  the  following  year  found  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington fully  recovered  from  the  blow  and  once  more  paying  dividends 
with  satisfying  regularity. 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  Nantucket  loss  the  directors  soon  after- 
ward adopted  certain  changes  in  the  company's  accounts  and  invest- 
ments. The  value  of  the  real  estate  was  raised  to  $  1 00,000,  making 
it  constitute  half  of  the  capital  stock.  At  the  same  time  a  decision 
was  made  to  dispose  of  the  stock  in  the  Providence  and  Exchange 
banks,  held  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Conditions  had  changed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  With  improved  channels  of  exchange 
and  communication  and  an  abundant  coinage,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  insurance  company  to  be  so  closely  tied  to  the 
banks.  Now  it  could  stand  on  its  own  financial  feet,  and  the  for- 
merly essential  direct  interest  in  the  banking  institutions  allied  with 
it  could  be  dropped. 

The  Providence  Bank  stock,  sold  at  $90  over  the  $400  par,  brought 
in  $73,500,  a  profit  of  $13,500.  Only  half  of  the  1200  shares  of 
Exchange  Bank  stock  was  finally  disposed  of.  On  these  the  company 
realized  $33,000  including  a  profit  of  $5.00  a  share,  or  $3,000. 
Of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bank  stocks  nearly  all  ( $  1 00,000 ) 
was  eventually  reinvested  in  government  securities  at  six  per  cent. 
Five  years  later,  in  1851,  these  in  turn  were  sold  at  a  twenty-one 
per  cent  profit,  and  the  directors  replaced  them  with  City  of  Provi- 
dence bonds. 

Revaluation  of  the  real  estate  and  sale  of  the  bank  stock  brought 
the  company  a  respectable  addition  to  its  surplus  and  was  immedi- 
ately reflected  in  the  payment  of  a  $1.00  dividend  in  June,  1847. 
In  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  five  similar  payments  were 
made.  Thereafter,  until  late  in  the  Civil  War,  despite  fluctuating 
and  sometimes  heavy  losses,  no  year  passed  in  which  the  stockholders 
did  not  receive  a  return  on  their  investment. 

As  the  business  of  the  Providence  Washington  expanded,  need 
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for  an  increased  office  force  became  apparent.  No  longer  could  the 
president  and  secretary  alone  handle  the  company's  affairs,  and 
the  directors,  who  in  the  early  days  had  taken  a  direct  hand  in  the 
details  of  managing  the  business,  were  now  prevented  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  interests  from  playing  so  active  a  part. 

First  addition  to  the  staff  was  Richard  W.  Jackson,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  president.  During  a  short  interval  in  Dabney's  term  of  office 
he  had  served  as  secretary  under  his  uncle  and  was  therefore  well 
acquainted  with  the  company's  affairs.  Later  he  was  to  become 
president  of  the  Roger  Williams  Insurance  Company  in  Providence. 
Now,  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  "assistant  in  the  office  &  inspector 
of  risks"  at  $800  a  year.  Two  years  later  a  clerk  was  hired,  and 
creation  of  the  office  of  assistant-secretary  in  1857,  a  post  first  occu- 
pied by  Peleg  E.  Eddy,  brought  the  office  force  up  to  a  size  con- 
sidered adequate  for  some  twenty  years  thereafter. 

Events  on  the  stage  of  national  politics  and  finance  during  the 
late  eighteen-forties  and  the  succeeding  decade  are  but  slightly 
reflected  in  the  records  of  the  Providence  Washington.  The  brief 
war  with  Mexico,  1 846-47,  though  it  brought  the  glitter  of  epaulettes 
and  the  sound  of  martial  airs  once  more  to  Market  Square,  had  no 
discernible  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  company.  A  historian  of  the 
far  distant  future,  deprived  of  other  sources,  would  find  in  the  com- 
pany's books  no  clue  to  any  unusual  occurrence,  no  indication  of 
victorious  battles  on  distant  fields. 

Even  the  short  "Panic  of  1857,"  another  crash  after  an  inflationary 
boom,  left  the  company  unscathed.  Dividends  were  reduced  but 
not  passed,  and  though  many  a  director  must  have  feared  for  the 
future  of  his  textile  mills,  the  Providence  Washington  rode  out  the 
financial  storm  without  suffering  appreciable  damage. 

Probably  the  outstanding  single  event  during  these  years  was  the 
death  of  Sullivan  Dorr  on  March  3,  1858,  his  term  lacking  but  a 
month  of  twenty  years  after  he  had  assumed  office  following  Jackson's 
death.  Indeed,  for  the  seeker  after  coincidence,  there  are  certain 
similarities  between  the  passing  of  the  first  and  the  second  presidents 
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of  the  Providence  Washington.  Each  had  sat  for  his  portrait  three 
years  before,  and  each  died  in  the  next  to  the  last  year  of  a  decade 
in  the  midst  of  a  business  depression.  Unlike  Jackson,  however,  Dorr 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  office  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death. 

At  a  special  meeting  on  March  5  the  board  embodied  its  grief  in 
a  series  of  resolutions  praising  the  business  ability,  fidelity,  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  departed  president,  who  had  left  "the  affairs  of  the 
Company  in  an  eminently  prosperous  condition,  and  .  .  .  transmitted 
unimpaired  the  well-earned  reputation  which  distinguished  it  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Presidency."  They  would  ever  cherish, 
they  stated,  "the  example  of  his  life  and  deplore  his  death  as  a  severe 
loss  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presided  and  to  the  community 
of  which  he  was  so  long  a  much  valued  citizen." 

These  resolutions  were  signed  by  Benjamin  Hoppin,  acting  as 
chairman,  now  the  only  director  remaining  who  could  look  back 
across  the  years  to  the  great  days  when  Providence  was  among  the 
country's  leading  seaports,  when  the  names  Brown  and  Francis; 
Brown,  Benson  and  Ives;  Clark  and  Nightingale;  and  Butler, 
Wheaton,  and  Jackson  had  been  symbols  of  a  new  prosperity,  a 
prosperity  borne  up  the  Bay  by  tall  ships  deeply  laden  with  tea  and 
porcelain,  silk  and  spices  of  China  and  the  East. 

Hoppin  had  not  been  so  early  associated  with  the  insurance  com- 
pany as  had  Jackson,  Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  Carrington,  or  Dorr; 
he  first  appears  as  a  director  in  182 1.  He  had,  however,  known  it 
from  its  first  beginnings  in  the  old  Coffee-House.  Born  in  1777 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  died  in  1865  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  life  span  thus  linked  together  the  old  commercial 
town  and  the  modern  industrial  city,  and  with  his  passing  the 
eighteenth  century  merchant  vanished  forever,  except  in  memory, 
from  the  office  of  the  Providence  Washington. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  death  of  Dorr,  Warren 
S.  Greene  took  over  the  presidential  duties  in  addition  to  his  own,  a 
service  for  which  the  directors  later  voted  him  a  $400  bonus.   The 
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secretary,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  carry  this  double  burden 
for  long,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  1858,  the  board  elected  a  new 
president,  William  T.  Dorrance. 

Dorrance,  a  native  of  Providence  born  in  1809,  was  part  owner 
and  treasurer  of  the  Crompton  Manufacturing  Company,  a  textile 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Governor  Charles  Jackson. 
Since  1850  he  had  served  on  the  board  of  the  Providence  Washing- 
ton. In  accepting  the  presidency  Dorrance  apparently  understood 
that  the  appointment  was  to  be  temporary  in  nature,  to  continue 
only  until  the  time  when  the  board  could  discover  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor to  Dorr,  someone  whose  outside  interests  would  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Early  in  1859  the  interim  president  informed  the  board  that  he 
desired  to  be  relieved  of  office,  and  the  directors  immediately  took 
up  serious  consideration  of  a  possible  successor.  By  February  15 
they  had  determined  on  a  man  for  the  position.  John  Kingsbury, 
strangely  enough,  was  selected  not  from  the  ranks  of  successful  busi- 
nessmen, but  from  among  the  educational  leaders  of  the  state. 

After  passing  his  youth  in  South  Coventry,  Connecticut,  where 
he  was  born  in  1801,  John  Kingsbury  entered  Brown  University, 
graduating  in  1826.  Even  prior  to  receiving  his  diploma  he  began 
his  long  and  successful  career  in  the  field  of  education  as  a  teacher 
in  a  private  school  called  the  Providence  High  School.  A  few 
years  later  he  became  proprietor  of  the  institution,  which,  as  the 
Young  Ladies'  High  School  flourished  under  his  management 
until  1858,  when  he  retired  in  order  to  become  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools.  Among  many  other  activities  he  served  as  a  trustee 
of  Butler  Hospital,  first  president  of  the  Providence  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  as  trustee,  fellow,  and  secretary  of  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University. 

Though  Kingsbury  had  no  previous  connection  with  the  insur- 
ance business,  nor,  indeed,  with  any  branch  of  the  world  of  busi- 
ness or  finance,  the  directors  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge 
his  capabilities.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Alexander 
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Duncan  and  Robert  H.  Ives,  dominating  figures  in  Providence 
business  life,  both  of  whom  had  worked  closely  with  him  on  the 
Brown  University  Corporation  and  as  officers  of  Butler  Hospital.  The 
wisdom  of  their  judgment  was  to  be  borne  out  by  a  steady  expansion 
of  the  company's  business  under  Kingsbury's  leadership  and  his  ability 
in  its  darkest  hour  to  pull  it  up  from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
leave  it,  on  his  death  in  1874,  once  more  solvent  and  vigorously 
expanding. 

One  of  Kingsbury's  first  acts  on  assuming  the  presidency  was  to 
make  a  personal  trip  of  inspection  throughout  the  company's  terri- 
tory and  other  areas  of  the  South  and  West  where  agencies  had 
not  as  yet  been  established.  No  previous  president  had  ever  taken 
such  a  step.  Kingsbury's  vigorous  action  boded  well  for  future 
success. 

Reporting  on  his  trip,  the  president  recommended  that  the  Provi- 
dence Washington,  in  line  with  other  companies,  allow  its  agents  on 
the  spot  to  issue  policies,  instead  of  employing  the  time-consuming 
practice,  then  in  force,  of  writing  to  the  home  office  for  approval 
and  having  the  policy  sent  out  from  Providence.  This  proposal  the 
directors  accepted,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  major  agencies 
were  permitted  to  issue  policies  directly.  The  new  plan  worked 
out  well,  and  three  years  later  Kingsbury  was  able  to  report  that  net 
profits  from  business  written  by  these  agencies  had  averaged  more 
than  $  1 6,000  a  year. 

The  president's  report  on  the  question  of  expanding  into  the 
Southern  states  must  have  been  unfavorable.  Certainly  no  such 
step  was  taken.  Already  the  distant  rumble  of  the  thunder  of 
approaching  war  had  become  audible  to  discerning  ears.  The  Provi- 
dence Washington,  when  the  Confederate  guns  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  April,  1 86 1 ,  was  fortunate  in  having  no  risks  outstanding 
in  the  seceded  states. 

Four  years  of  bloody  struggle  left  but  a  slight  trace  in  the  com- 
pany's books.  No  longer  concerned  with  marine  insurance,  the 
Providence  Washington  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  widespread 
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depredations  of  the  Confederate  raiders,  a  source  of  heavy  loss  to 
many  companies.  Nor  did  the  changing  line  of  battle  ever  extend 
to  an  area  in  which  its  agencies  operated. 

The  War  did  have  one  direct  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  office ; 
it  deprived  the  company  of  the  services  of  the  assistant  secretary, 
J.  Halsey  DeWolf,  who  had  joined  the  staff  in  1859,  when  P.  E. 
Eddy  accepted  a  position  with  J.  H.  Ward  &  Co.,  Boston  agency 
of  the  Providence  Washington.  For  a  few  months  in  1862  DeWolf 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Tenth  Regiment  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
a  unit  hastily  organized  at  the  end  of  May  and  rushed  to  Washing- 
ton to  defend  the  capital  against  possible  attack  by  Stonewall  Jackson. 
This  threat  having  subsided,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  on 
September  1,  1862,  and  the  assistant  secretary  returned  to  his  desk 
in  the  Washington  Buildings. 

DeWolf's  resumption  of  his  duties  was  to  be  of  short  duration. 
In  July,  1863,  he  was  drafted  for  service  in  the  regular  army.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Enrolment  act  of  1863  draftees  were  permitted  to 
hire  substitutes  to  serve  in  their  places  or  to  avoid  service  by  payment 
of  a  commutation  of  $300.  This  sum  the  board  voted  to  pay,  but 
DeWolf,  choosing  the  more  patriotic  role,  decided  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion and  reenter  the  army.  We  shall  meet  him  again  under  altered 
circumstances  twelve  years  later.  At  the  beginning  of  1 864  Charles 
Foster,  previously  clerk  in  the  office,  was  elevated  to  the  vacant 
assistant  secretaryship. 

Throughout  the  years  of  war  the  company  continued  its  steady 
and  profitable  expansion.  Risks,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1,000,000  a  year,  climbed  from  $7,969,525  in  i860  to  $12,530,694 
in  1865.  High  prices  and  wages  occasioned  by  shortages  and  the 
wartime  boom  forced  the  directors  to  defer  changes  in  the  building 
to  afford  better  office  accommodation,  but  dividends  continued  to 
be  paid  regularly. 

The  year  1865,  however,  brought  with  it  the  development  of  a 
disturbing  trend.  The  business  of  the  company  was  at  an  all-time 
high,  but  losses  too  were  increasing,  and  in  greater  proportion  than 
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the  amount  of  risks  underwritten.  No  great  single  disaster  occurred, 
but  the  aggregate  of  small  losses  mounted  steadily.  Adequate  fire 
protection  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  during  the  war  many  unsafe 
buildings  had  been  hastily  erected.  The  greatly  increased  use  of 
kerosene  for  lighting  and  heating  also  played  a  part  in  multiplying 
the  number  of  fires. 

Conditions  became  worse  in  1866,  not  alone  for  the  Providence 
Washington  but  for  insurance  companies  throughout  the  entire 
nation  as  well.  In  his  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Rhode  Island 
Insurance  Commissioner  stated  that  the  past  twelve  months  had 
"operated  upon  many  of  our  insurance  companies  very  severely;" 
the  Providence  Washington  was  no  exception.  Though  risks  jumped 
to  $14,065,315,  no  dividends  were  declared,  and  the  stockholder 
received  no  further  return  on  his  investment  until  1 868. 

Meanwhile  the  management  of  the  company  took  steps  to  remedy 
the  alarming  situation.  Prospective  risks  were  more  carefully  scru- 
tinized; policies  in  force  were  re-examined;  premium  rates  were 
increased.  Though  the  volume  of  insurance  written  dropped,  profits 
began  to  go  up.  Dividend  payments,  resumed  in  1868,  were  in- 
creased in  '69  and  '70.  Once  again  the  Providence  Washington 
had  come  through  a  difficult  period  with  its  financial  strength  fully 
reestablished  and  its  prospects  bright. 
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JOHN  KINGSBURY 

President  of  (he  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  i8j<j-i8/4 
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Chapter  12 

CHICAGO  AND  BOSTON  FIRES 


THE  year  1871  gave  promise  at  its  opening  of  progress  and 
profits  for  the  Providence  Washington.  For  the  second  year  in 
succession  assets  stood  at  over  $400,000.  Liabilities,  excluding  capi- 
tal stock,  totaled  less  than  $  1 00,000.  Outstanding  fire  risks  amounted 
to  $1 1,750,467.  Every  indication  pointed  to  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  company's  position,  and  with  this  optimistic  thought  in  mind 
the  directors  at  their  May  meeting  voted  President  Kingsbury  a 
bonus  of  $1,000  "in  recognition  of  the  fidelity  of  his  services  and  the 
fact  that  his  Salary  has  not  been  equal  to  that  received  by  Officers 
of  other  Insurance  Companies  in  the  City."  In  June  "the  condi- 
tion of  the  Company  being  very  favorable  in  its  aspect,  a  handsome 
credit  balance  existing,"  a  $2.00  dividend  was  voted.  Stockholders 
could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  equal  addition  to  their 
bank  balances  in  the  coming  January. 

In  the  midst  of  prosperity  unforseen  disaster  broke  like  a  tidal 
wave  upon  the  Providence  Washington.  On  Sunday,  October  8, 
in  a  wooden  shed  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Leary's  now  well-known  cow 
performed  the  careless  act  that  was  to  shake  the  American  insurance 
world  to  its  foundation.  Through  Sunday  night  and  all  of  Monday 
flames  roared  uncontrolled  across  large  sections  of  the  city.  By 
Tuesday,  when  Kingsbury  was  able  to  assemble  enough  directors 
for  an  emergency  meeting,  the  fire  had  been  checked.  Nothing, 
however,  could  mitigate  the  catastrophe. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  10th,  at  which  Kingsbury,  Greene,  and 
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five  directors  were  present,  the  Chicago  calamity  and  "the  exposure 
of  the  Company  through  its  risks  in  that  City"  were  discussed  at 
length.  To  procure  immediate  first  hand  information  it  was  decided 
that  the  president  and  the  adjuster,  Mr.  Fisk,  should  depart  at  once 
for  the  devastated  city. 

On  October  16  Kingsbury  by  telegraph  presented  the  dire  news 
from  Chicago  to  the  board.  The  company's  total  assets  would  not 
cover  the  claims  presented,  and  it  appeared  probable  there  would 
be  insufficient  salvage  to  permit  continuance  of  the  business.  Re- 
luctantly the  directors  voted  to  liquidate  ( as  they  stated  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  next  meeting  on  October  2 1 )  "the  affairs  of  an  office 
Established  in  1799  by  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Providence 
and  which  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  has  maintained  a 
high  character  as  an  Insurance  Co."  To  protect  holders  of  claims 
against  the  company  from  further  loss,  the  president  was  directed 
to  cancel  all  policies  at  once,  refunding  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  premiums.  It  was  further  decided  to  convert  the  company's 
assets  into  cash  as  rapidly  as  could  advantageously  be  done  "with  a 
view  to  the  earliest  possible  distribution  of  all  the  property  of  the 
Company  among  its  creditors."  At  another  meeting  on  November 
2,  the  question  of  an  early  sale  of  Washington  Buildings  was  de- 
bated, and  the  board  decided  to  hold  a  stockholders'  meeting  on 
the  9th. 

The  stockholders  assembled  at  the  Providence  Horse  Guards' 
Armory.  Kingsbury  was  in  the  chair,  and  William  Goddard,  whose 
ancestors  had  assisted  at  the  birth  and  guided  the  growth  of  the 
Providence  Washington,  now  rose  to  deliver  its  funeral  oration. 

"The  Directors  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Com- 
pany," Goddard  said,  "have  invited  the  Stockholders  to  meet  them 
today  to  inform  them  of  the  condition  of  the  Company  consequent 
upon  the  late  disastrous  conflagration  at  Chicago  and  to  take  counsel 
with  them  as  to  the  measures  which  they  propose  for  the  satisfaction 
of  all  lawful  claims  against  the  Office  and  the  maintenance  even 
unto  its  end  of  the  high  character  which  in  all  its  dealings  this  Office 
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has  always  borne." 

He  then  showed  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  company  at  the 
moment  when  the  "unprecedented  calamity"  had  overtaken  it. 
Though  inferior  risks  had  for  some  time  past  been  rejected,  the 
amount  at  risk  on  October  i  was  about  $12,000,000.  Investments 
were  of  the  highest  character,  far  exceeding  their  book  value;  and, 
though  risks  in  the  devastated  area  amounted  to  $546,000,  the 
company's  Chicago  agent  now  thought  that  salvage  might  reduce 
the  loss  to  below  $500,000. 

"The  Directors  .  .  .  ,"  Goddard  concluded,  "now  think  the  Assets 
of  the  Company  justify  the  hope  (which  they  feel  confident  the 
Stockholders  will  share  with  them )  that  .  .  .  this  ancient  Office  will 
make  no  default,  and  although  nothing  of  value  may  remain  for 
the  Stockholders  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Office  was  brought  to  a  close." 

After  Goddard's  address  the  resolutions  previously  voted  by  the 
directors  were  presented  to  the  meeting  for  its  approval  and  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  stockholders. 

Even  in  this  darkest  hour,  however,  the  directors  were  not  con- 
tent that  the  Providence  Washington  should  join  the  Blackstone 
Canal  Company  on  the  roll  of  vanished  Providence  enterprises. 
They  saw,  the  meeting  was  informed,  the  need  for  a  new  company 
"to  succeed  to  the  reputation  &  business  of  the  old  Washington 
Office."  There  was  a  pressing  need  for  fresh  capital  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  greatly  increased  rates  held  forth  the  promise  of  re- 
munerative investment.  No  new  company,  they  knew,  could  com- 
mence business  "with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  one  organized 
as  the  successor  of  an  Office  well  and  widely  known  for  its  extensive 
business  and  its  fair  &  honorable  record." 

They  had,  therefore,  purchased  the  charter  of  the  inactive  What 
Cheer  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company  and  organized  it  under 
the  same  directorate  as  the  Providence  Washington,  "a  leading 
idea  with  them  being  the  perpetuation  of  the  old  Office,  although 
for  a  time  under  another  name,  and  the  affording  of  an  opportunity 
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to  the  Stockholders  of  the  Washington  Office  to  reimburse  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  Capital  in  that  Company." 

The  sad  business  of  liquidating  the  company  proceeded  slowly. 
Kingsbury  again  visited  Chicago  and  reported  on  his  return  that 
no  definite  estimate  of  total  loss  could  as  yet  be  reached.  During  his 
visit  he  conferred  with  many  holders  of  claims.  "Their  interest  in 
the  Co.,"  he  told  the  board,  "was  very  strong  and  an  earnest  ex- 
pression of  desire  was  given  for  its  continuance  in  business,  a  readi- 
ness to  unite  in  measures  of  accommodation  for  that  end  being 
fully  manifested." 

One  by  one  the  assets  accumulated  through  seventy-two  years  of 
prudent  management  were  converted  to  cash.  First  to  go  were 
$20,000  in  government  bonds,  sold  to  pay  returns  of  premiums. 
Next  to  be  considered  was  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  probably  the 
saddest  of  all  the  sad  decisions  that  had  to  be  made.  Since  1802, 
when  John  Fitton  sold  his  lot  to  the  Washington  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  insurance  office  had  occupied  quarters  on  the  same  corner. 
Jackson  and  Dorr  with  their  directors  had  bought  adjacent  property 
and  altered  and  enlarged  the  buildings  which  as  the  Washington 
Buildings,  stood  as  a  monument  to  their  abilities,  a  landmark  of 
downtown  Providence.  Now  it  was  to  pass  from  the  possession  of 
the  company  the  name  of  which  it  bore.  Fortunately  no  later  owner 
saw  fit  to  change  that  name.  The  Washington  Buildings  it  remained 
until  its  demolition  in  January,  191 7.  The  street  on  which  it  fronted 
is  still  called  Washington  Row. 

The  real  estate  went  on  the  auction  block  December  20,  1871. 
Highest  bidder  was  Rufus  Waterman,  a  director  of  the  company, 
who  gave  $265,000  for  the  property,  a  sum  well  in  excess  of  its 
book  value.  Among  the  terms  of  the  sale  was  the  stipulation  that 
the  company  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  its  office  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1872. 

Except  for  $70,400  in  United  States  bonds,  all  the  securities  had 
been  sold  by  January  22,  1872.  Among  them  was  the  oldest  con- 
tinuously held  asset  of  the  company,  the  Exchange  Bank  shares 
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bought  by  the  Washington  company  in  1801  at  the  time  when  it 
founded  the  bank.  Sale  of  these  securities  brought  the  company's 
bank  balance  to  over  $380,000,  and  the  directors  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  settlement  of  the  creditors'  claims.  Unfortunately, 
early  hopes  of  substantial  salvage  proved  over-sanguine.  The  board 
reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  full  payment  would  be  im- 
possible. Basing  their  calculations  on  an  estimated  loss  in  Chicago 
of  $546,000,  other  losses  amounting  to  $19,823.33  and  liabilities 
unconnected  with  fire  loss  of  $91,356.23,  they  at  first  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  offer  the  policyholders  72%  of  their  claims. 
Later  news  from  Chicago,  however,  raised  the  total  claims  to 
$562,821.56  and  made  necessary  a  downward  revision  of  i}4%. 
Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  for  signature  by  the 
policyholders.  It  offered  payment  of  seventy  and  a  half  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  would  not  be  binding  unless  signed  by  all  claimants  within 
thirty  days  from  January  23,  1872.  By  February  26  all  but  five 
acceptances  had  been  received,  and  the  board  authorized  the  officers 
to  proceed  to  pay  the  claims. 

As  a  result  of  the  Chicago  holocaust  thirty-six  out-of-state  com- 
panies either  temporarily  or  permanently  stopped  writing  insurance 
in  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  nine,  active,  locally-chartered  stock  com- 
panies, five  (American,  Atlantic,  Hope,  Providence  Washington, 
and  Roger  Williams)  were  forced  into  liquidation.  The  other  four 
Providence  companies  evidently  had  no  heavy  commitments  in  the 
burned  area,  as  their  annual  reports  to  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner reveal  no  unusually  heavy  losses.  Among  the  insolvent 
corporations,  American  and  Hope  went  out  of  business.  The  others 
(in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  by  an  assessment  of  $150,000  on  its 
stockholders)  managed  to  settle  the  claims  against  them  and  to 
reopen. 

The  directors  of  the  Providence  Washington,  resolved  that  the 
old  company  should  not  die  completely,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
purchased  an  inactive  charter  in  preparation  for  carrying  on  the 
business  under  a  new  name.   The  old  name,  however,  and  its  asso- 
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ciation  with  a  long  and  honorable  past  was,  in  this  moment  of  ad- 
versity, the  company's  most  valuable  asset.  The  board,  reluctant  to 
abandon  it,  examined  the  possibility  of  some  other  solution.  Meeting 
on  March  u,  1872,  they  decided  to  continue  the  company  and  to 
call  a  stockholders'  meeting  on  the  19th  for  consideration  of  a  re- 
duction in  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  stockholders  accepted  this 
proposal,  voting  to  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  charter  to  fix  the  par  at  $5.00  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  directors  to  any  number  not  in  excess  of  fifteen.  These 
amendments  were  promptly  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  which, 
however,  inserted  in  the  Act  a  stipulation  that  "Upon  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  to  their  charter,  said  company  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  in- 
cident to  insurance  corporations  under  the  laws  of  this  State."  The 
company's  charter  was  thus  brought  into  line  with  those  granted 
since  the  passage  of  legislation  regulating  insurance  companies  and 
other  corporations. 

On  March  28  the  stockholders,  at  a  special  meeting,  unanimously 
accepted  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
took  steps  preparatory  to  reactivating  the  business.  An  increase  of 
the  capital  stock  to  $300,000  was  voted,  stockholders  being  privileged 
to  subscribe  during  a  ten  day  period  before  the  subscription  was 
opened  to  the  public.  When  $200,000  had  been  subscribed,  the 
board  was  authorized  to  reopen  the  doors  of  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington and  to  offer  the  remaining  $  1 00,000  of  stock,  or  portions  of 
it,  if  they  saw  fit. 

The  new  issue  was  taken  up  rapidly,  an  indication  that  despite 
recent  reverses  public  confidence  in  the  Providence  Washington 
remained  high.  By  April  26  the  subscription  was  "well  advanced" 
toward  the  restoration  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  Pay- 
ment of  subscriptions  was  set  for  May  1 .  It  was  decided  to  reestablish 
agencies  in  sixteen  eastern  cities,  and  "voted  to  resume  business  of 
Insurance  May  1st." 

With  its  capital  restored  the  Providence  Washington  vigorously 
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renewed  its  interrupted  career.  In  accordance  with  the  amended 
charter,  the  stockholders  chose  six  additional  directors,  all  leaders 
of  Rhode  Island  industry  and  for  the  most  part  owners  of  textile 
mills.  In  rapid  succession  the  company's  agencies  were  reestablished, 
usually  being  returned  to  the  firms  which  had  held  them  before  the 
fire.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  their  recent  ordeal,  signs  of  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit  between  the  Providence  stock 
companies  appear  in  June,  1 872,  when  the  Atlantic,  Equitable,  New- 
port, and  Providence  Washington  companies  decided  to  employ 
Stephen  P.  Fisk  jointly  as  their  adjuster  at  a  salary  of  $4500  a  year. 

Just  as  the  company  once  again  had  its  feet  firmly  beneath  it  and 
memories  of  past  disaster  were  being  obliterated  by  plans  for  future 
progress,  misfortune  struck  again.  Fire  broke  out  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  November  9,  1872,  and  before  it  was  finally  subdued  the 
next  day,  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  downtown  business  and 
warehouse  area  of  Boston.  On  the  1  ith  the  Providence  Washington 
board  sat  down  to  another  gloomy  session,  one  that  must  have  called 
to  mind  the  meeting  thirteen  months  before  after  the  news  had 
arrived  from  Chicago. 

This  time,  however,  the  company's  financial  structure,  though 
shaken,  was  not  brought  to  earth.  Losses  in  the  burned  area  totalled 
$80,000,  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  company's  assets.  The 
Providence  Washington,  its  directors  decided,  could  weather  the 
storm.  Telegrams  informing  the  agents  that  business  would  continue 
without  interruption  were  dispatched  to  the  agents  at  once.  Never- 
theless, the  situation  was  a  serious  one,  as  the  loss  impaired  the 
capital  stock. 

In  the  moment  of  need  the  directors  themselves  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  company.  Led  by  Robert  H.  Ives,  eight  of  the  board  mem- 
bers together  with  John  Carter  Brown,  William  F.  Sayles,  and 
George  F.  Corliss,  raised  a  "Guaranty  Fund"  of  $60,000,  to  which 
Ives  contributed  $10,000  and  the  others  $5,000  apiece.  The  group 
agreed  to  defer  payment  until  the  impairment  of  capital  had  been 
made  up,  but  stipulated  that  the  loan  should  not  be  used  until  all 
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assets  had  been  expended  and  that  no  dividends  should  be  declared 
until  after  it  had  been  repaid. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  company  that  the 
checks  totalling  $60,000  were  never  cashed.  As  rapidly  as  earnings 
restored  the  capital,  they  were  reduced  by  endorsement,  and  on 
November  1,  1874,  were  cancelled  and  returned  to  their  makers. 
Meanwhile  the  company,  once  more  on  the  highway  to  prosperity, 
made  plans  for  further  expansion. 
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President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  i8yyi(joj. 
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PROVIDENCE  WASHINGTON  BUILDING 

Formerly  the  What  Cheer  Block,  occupied  by  the  cotnpany  from  i8/j  to  1949. 


Chapter  13 

UNION  WITH  THE  NEWPORT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


THOUGH  the  Providence  Washington  had  come  safely 
through  its  first  major  trial  by  fire,  it  found  itself  faced  with  perils, 
less  spectacular  but  no  less  threatening.  During  the  eighteen-seventies 
American  big  business  came  of  age,  and  the  financial  world  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  vast  and  ruthless  interests  seeking  the  control  of  the 
new  economic  empires  of  steel,  petroleum,  and  railroads.  The  insur- 
ance business  entered  an  era  of  fierce  competition  when  local  com- 
panies, which  had  long  peacefully  divided  the  underwriting  profits 
of  their  own  communities,  found  themselves  under  attack  by  organi- 
zations possessed  of  far  larger  capital.  These  large  companies,  in 
their  effort  to  eliminate  smaller  competitors,  were  able  to  cut  rates 
and  accept  doubtful  risks,  practices  which  would  have  brought  ruin 
to  the  Providence  Washington  and  the  other  Providence  companies 
of  comparable  size. 

In  the  face  of  this  threat  Kingsbury  and  the  presidents  of  four 
other  local  companies  drew  up  a  plan  of  association  for  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  agencies  in  certain  localities.  The  aim  of  this  plan, 
as  Kingsbury  stated  to  the  directors  on  May  10,  1873,  was  "to  over- 
come an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  single  Companies  of  comparatively 
small  Capital,  Mercantile  Houses  in  many  instances  being  disinclined 
to  accept  policies  in  small  sums."  The  board  voted  favorably  on 
the  proposal  and  with  the  Atlantic,  Equitable,  Merchants,  and 
Newport  companies,  all  of  Providence,  formed  the  Providence  Insur- 
ance Association.    Direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  was 
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entrusted  to  a  board  of  managers  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  the 
five  companies.  Agencies  of  the  association  were  immediately  estab- 
lished in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and 
Louisville.  Profits  and  losses  on  policies  written  by  these  agencies 
were  shared  equally  by  the  participating  companies. 

While  taking  joint  action  with  other  companies  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  the  directors  of  the  Providence  Washington  were  also  on  the  alert 
for  means  of  improving  the  company's  individual  position.  Late 
in  1874  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Kingsbury  was  seriously  ill, 
and  hope  of  his  recovery  was  slight.  Soon,  it  was  feared,  the  company 
would  be  forced  to  seek  a  man  to  fill  his  place.  At  this  juncture  the 
suggestion  was  brought  forward  that  the  Providence  Washington's 
capital  might  be  advantageously  increased  by  uniting  with  the 
Newport  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Providence. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1831  as  the  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  history  of  the  Newport  had  closely  paralleled  that  of  the 
Providence  Washington.  Each  company  was  capitalized  at  $200,- 
000;  and  though  the  Providence  Washington  wrote  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  of  business  in  the  period  before  the  Chicago  fire,  the 
American  made  steady  progress  under  the  leadership  of  J.  Halsey 
DeWolf,  who  after  giving  up  his  position  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Providence  Washington  during  the  Civil  War,  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  late  in  1863. 

The  office  of  the  American  Insurance  Company  was  at  20  Market 
Square  in  the  What  Cheer  Block,  built  in  1850  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Manufacturers'  Hotel.  A  newcomer  to  an  old  scene,  the  What 
Cheer  Block  looked  out  upon  the  Market  House  and  the  Square, 
the  Bridge  and  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  vanished  Coffee-House. 
From  the  windows  of  the  What  Cheer  Block  one  could  see  across 
the  river  the  brick  facade  of  the  Washington  Buildings,  which  then 
housed  the  company  that  was  destined  in  the  far  future  to  become 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  What  Cheer  Block  and  to  give  it  a  new  name, 
"the  Providence  Washington  Building."  The  American  Insurance 
Company  was  among  the  original  tenants  of  the  new  structure.  Room 
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number  2  was  leased  on  October  4,  1851,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$750;  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  building  was  to  remain  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  and  its  successors,  the  Newport  and 
the  Providence  Washington. 

The  Chicago  fire  overwhelmed  the  American  even  more  completely 
than  it  did  the  Providence  Washington.  DeWolf,  however,  was  not 
discouraged.  His  friend,  Joseph  W.  Balch,  president  of  the  Boylston 
Insurance  Company,  took  over  the  American's  marine  business  for 
him,  and  DeWolf  obtained  agencies  of  the  Bolyston  and  the  Wash- 
ington of  Boston  and  the  Humboldt  and  Howard  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  New  York  in  order  to  replace  the  fire  business  of  the  ruined 
company.  Meanwhile  he  sought  capital  to  establish  a  new  company, 
and  scarcely  a  month  after  the  disaster  purchased  the  charter  of  the 
inactive  Newport  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company.  Confidence 
in  DeWolf's  ability  remained  high  among  the  former  stockholders 
of  the  American,  and  he  had  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  $200,000 
required  to  launch  the  Newport  on  its  career.  A  year  later,  despite 
heavy  losses,  he  brought  the  company  successfully  through  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  Boston  fire.  The  Newport's  annual  report  at  the  end 
of  1874  showed  a  greater  surplus,  premium  income,  and  profit  than 
did  that  of  the  Providence  Washington,  though  the  latter  had  more 
business  on  its  books. 

On  December  21,  1874,  two  weeks  after  the  finance  committee  had 
communicated  the  proposal  for  a  union  to  the  directors  of  the  Provi- 
dence Washington,  John  Kingsbury  died.  For  sixteen  years  (a  period 
of  war,  financial  convulsion,  and  disastrous  conflagrations)  he  had 
skillfully  directed  the  fortunes  of  the  company.  Indeed,  in  1871  and 
1 872  he  had  played  the  greatest  part  in  saving  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington from  oblivion.  He  left  it  paying  dividends  once  more. 

Kingsbury's  death  had  the  effect  of  speeding  up  negotiations  with 
the  Newport.  At  its  meeting  on  December  30,  1874,  the  board 
adopted  a  plan  of  union,  the  result  of  discussions  between  the  finance 
committee  and  DeWolf  and  his  directors.  Under  this  plan  the  name 
and  charter  of  the  Providence  Washington  was  to  be  preserved,  but 
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the  company  was  to  occupy  the  Newport's  office  in  the  What  Cheer 
Block,  a  natural  move  since  the  Newport  had  a  $30,000  investment 
in  the  What  Cheer  Corporation,  which  owned  and  operated  the 
building.  DeWolf  also  insisted  on  keeping  his  office  force  intact, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  combined 
company  should  be  those  of  the  Newport,  with  the  exception  of 
Warren  S.  Greene  (with  whom  DeWolf  had  previously  worked), 
who  was  to  retain  his  post  as  secretary. 

At  a  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Providence  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1875,  the  steps  preliminary  to  the  union  were  ratified,  and 
it  was  decided  to  fix  the  par  value  of  stock  in  the  enlarged  company 
at  $50,  the  old  $5  Providence  Washington  shares  being  converted 
at  ten  shares  of  old  to  one  of  new  stock.  Three  months  later  arrange- 
ments for  the  union  were  complete,  and  the  General  Assembly  had 
passed  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  company's  charter.  On  May 
2 1  the  stockholders  met  again  in  order  to  place  final  approval  on  the 
joining  of  the  two  companies.  They  elected  the  eight  directors  of 
the  Newport  to  the  board  of  the  Providence  Washington  and  author- 
ized the  enlarged  body  to  take  the  practical  measures  necessary  to 
effect  the  consolidation. 

As  one  of  their  last  acts  before  completion  of  the  union,  the  stock- 
holders turned  back  the  fading  pages  of  the  company  records  to  the 
first  days  of  the  Providence  and  the  Washington  companies,  when  the 
ships  of  the  Providence  merchants  sailed  in  constant  fear  of  seizure 
by  the  privateers  and  warships  of  the  embattled  European  nations. 
Many  a  vessel  insured  by  the  two  early  companies  had  ended  her 
career  under  the  American  flag  in  a  French  prize  court.  Though 
a  settlement  was  later  reached  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
only  a  fractional  amount  of  the  loss  had  ever  been  paid  to  the  insur- 
ance companies.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  these  "French 
Spoilation  Claims"  had  remained  on  the  books  of  the  old  company, 
a  dubious  asset,  but  one  which  could  not  be  matched  by  the  younger 
Newport  company.  These  claims  were  therefore  assigned  by  deed 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company  for  the  possible  benefit 
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of  persons  who  were  stockholders  of  the  Providence  Washington  prior 
to  the  union  with  the  Newport. 

DeWolf  and  his  office  staff  worked  steadily  through  the  evening 
of  May  2 1  and  until  4:15  the  next  morning  rewriting  the  open  marine 
policies  of  the  Newport  in  the  name  of  the  Providence  Washington. 
A  few  hours  later  the  directors  met.  DeWolf  was  elected  president 
and  John  B.  Branch,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Newport,  was  chosen 
for  the  same  post  in  the  Providence  Washington.  Under  its  new 
leadership  and  with  doubled  capital  the  old  company  once  again 
courageously  faced  the  future. 
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Chapter  14 

A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  UPS  AND  DOWNS 


UPON  the  union  with  the  Newport  Company  the  Providence 
Washington  became  the  largest  stock  company  writing  fire 
and  marine  insurance  incorporated  in  Rhode  Island.  Even  so  it  was 
none  too  well  equipped  for  the  battle  for  survival  against  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  powerful  competitors.  A  decade  previously 
there  had  been  ten  local  companies  and  forty-one  companies 
chartered  by  other  states  doing  business  in  Rhode  Island.  Now  the 
roll  of  Rhode  Island  companies  had  shrunk  to  six  while  their  out-of- 
state  rivals  numbered  one  hundred  seven,  not  including  sixteen 
chartered  in  foreign  countries.  Though  the  majority  of  the  out-of- 
state  companies  were  individually  no  larger  than  the  Providence 
Washington,  the  group  was  led  by  such  comparative  giants  as  Aetna 
of  Hartford  and  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  both 
capitalized  at  $3,000,000.  Seven  among  them  had  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000  or  more,  and  the  total  of  their  assets  stood  at  over  $55,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  slightly  more  than  $1,500,000  for  the  six 
Rhode  Island  companies.  In  1875,  in  Rhode  Island  itself,  they  were 
doing  four  times  the  business  of  the  local  companies. 

Faced  with  this  situation  President  DeWolf  resolutely  undertook 
to  increase  the  company's  business,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  soon 
became  apparent  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  Rhode  Island  Insurance 
Commissioner.  In  five  years  fire  risks  more  than  doubled;  the  in- 
crease in  marine  business  was  proportionately  greater. 
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This  rapid  expansion,  however,  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  profit,  and  the  directors  of  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington were  to  know  anxious  moments  before  the  wisdom  of  DeWolf  's 
policy  was  finally  proved.  Increasing  the  amount  at  risk  made 
necessary  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  unearned  premium  reserves 
required  by  law.  Consequently  funds  available  for  dividend  pay- 
ments fluctuated  considerably.  On  the  average,  nevertheless,  be- 
tween 1875  and  1883  dividends  averaged  7%,  despite  the  fact  that 
no  payment  was  made  in  1878,  and  DeWolf  was  usually  able  to 
report  to  the  annual  meeting  that  the  past  year  had  seen  "material 
gain"  or  "gratifying  progress5 '  in  the  company's  affairs. 

Others  among  the  dwindling  group  of  Rhode  Island  insurance 
companies  fared  less  well.  In  1879  the  Roger  Williams  Insurance 
Company,  founded  in  1 848,  was  liquidated  by  vote  of  its  stockholders, 
who  realized  40%  on  their  original  investment.  Roger  Williams 
had  been  next  door  neighbor  to  the  Providence  Washington  in  the 
What  Cheer  Block,  and  the  older  company,  pressed  for  space  by  the 
growth  of  its  business,  expanded  into  the  vacant  office  of  its  defunct 
rival.  A  year  later  the  City  Insurance  Company,  a  comparative  new- 
comer in  the  field,  after  doing  business  for  fifteen  years,  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  closed  its  doors.  Of  the  many  locally  chartered  fire  and 
marine  companies  which  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  flourished  in 
Rhode  Island  but  four  remained.  One  of  these,  the  Atlantic  Fire  and 
Marine,  was  destined  to  quit  the  Providence  business  scene  before 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

Despite  a  fair  beginning  there  must  have  been  occasions  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Providence  Washington  trembled  for  the  future 
of  their  company.  In  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  at  risk  the 
company's  capital  and  surplus  were  still  small;  indeed  they  exceeded 
but  slightly  the  capital  and  surplus  of  some  of  the  competing  corpora- 
tions which  failed  during  the  same  period.  Moreover,  as  underwriting 
mounted  so  too  did  the  total  funds  which  the  company  was  required 
by  law  to  set  up  as  reserves.  At  least  twice  the  company  found  itself 
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faced  with  financial  crises.  A  brief  history  of  the  events  of  these  years, 
inserted  in  the  minutes  by  one  of  the  officers,  tells  us  the  story : 

Competition  fierce  and  surplus  reached  danger  point  in 
1884,  so  that  contract  was  made  with  the  Security  Insurance 
Company,  reinsuring  one-half  of  the  Providence  Washington's 
annual  fire  risks  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  return 
commission  allowed.   It  left  but  $21,000,  notwithstanding  the 
commission  credit.   Again  in  1891,  owing  to  reduced  surplus, 
reinsurance  contracts  were  made  with  the  Security  and  Fire- 
man's Insurance  Companies,  reinsuring  a  large  portion  of  the 
marine  time  business,  on  which  excessive  reserves  were  required 
by  law,  so  as  to  have  the  statement  pass  muster  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  in  1893  it  became  necessary  to  reinsure  one-half  of 
all  our  annual  fire  business  in  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company 
of  Brooklyn,  in  order  that  the  Company  might  continue  in  busi- 
ness .  .  .  All  of  these  Companies  accepted  our  figures  without 
question  and  seemed  only  too  glad  to  assist  us  when  in  trouble 
without  much,  if  any,  hope  of  profit. 
Outstanding  among  the  uncertainties  of  these  troubled  years  was 
the  marine  business,  which  seemed  to  alternate  between  profit  and 
loss  in  a  completely  unpredictable  manner.   Heavy  losses  during  the 
early  months  of  1887  made  necessary  the  passing  of  the  usual  April 
dividend.   The  same  was  true  in  the  following  year  when  losses  in 
"the  Marine  department  had  proved  unusually  heavy  and  had  fallen 
on  the  most  select  class  of  risks."   Analysis  of  the  situation  showed 
that  the  trouble  sprang  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter  and  that 
the  "heaviest  losses  had  been  by  first  class  steamers,  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  best  risks."  Rates  on  such  vessels  were  low,  but  fatalities 
among  them  had   proved  high.    Consequently  in    1882   DeWolf 
decided  to  give  up  this  class  of  marine  business  for  the  time  being. 
Thereafter  the  marine  department's  accounts  usually  showed  a  profit 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Undaunted  by  fluctuations  of  fortune,  DeWolf  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  his  policy  of  expanding  the  company's  business.  A  resultant 
ever-growing  need  for  more  office  space  brought  about  the  purchase 
of  the  share  of  the  American  National  Bank  in  the  What  Cheer  Cor- 
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poration  for  the  considerable  sum,  for  the  Providence  Washington 
of  1886,  of  $120,000. 

Growth  of  the  company's  operations  also  made  apparent  the 
advisability  of  a  partial  reorganization  of  the  office  personnel.  After 
forty-five  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Providence  Washington, 
Warren  S.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  company,  had  died  in  1881. 
During  this  long  period  of  time  he  had  worked  in  every  office  occupied 
by  the  Providence  Washington,  from  the  original  red  brick  building 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  Row  and  Westminster  Street  to  the 
What  Cheer  Block.  From  the  day  of  Richard  Jackson  to  that  of 
John  Halsey  DeWolf  the  minute  books  of  the  Providence  Washington 
had  been  kept  in  his  handwriting.  The  younger  men  in  the  office 
must  have  felt  a  keen  sense  of  loss  with  the  passing  of  this  last  personal 
link  with  the  company's  far  off  past. 

To  replace  Greene,  John  B.  Branch  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  secretary  and  his  former  place  was  filled  by  George  E.  Bixby,  who 
had  also  come  with  DeWolf  from  the  Newport.  By  1889,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  three  officers  were  burdened  with  too  great  a 
task  in  the  supervision  of  the  enlarged  business  of  the  company.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  create  two  new  positions,  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  for  Branch  and  Bixby  respectively.  Edward  L.  Watson, 
a  field  representative,  was  brought  into  the  office  as  secretary,  and 
Bixby  retained  his  old  title  of  assistant  secretary,  in  addition  to  his 
new  one,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  during  absences  of  the 
secretary. 

The  early  nineties  were,  as  we  have  seen,  critical  years  for  the 
Providence  Washington,  years  which  required  the  utmost  exertion 
on  the  part  of  DeWolf  and  his  staff.  Twice  it  was  necessary  to  reinsure 
a  large  portion  of  the  company's  business  in  order  to  have  the  annual 
statement  approved  by  the  Insurance  Departments  of  the  states  in 
which  the  company  operated.  Dividends,  drastically  cut  in  1891 
and  1892,  ceased  altogether  in    1893. 

The  year  1894,  however,  marked  a  turning  point.  DeWolf  had 
seen,  from  the  moment  he  became  president,  that  survival  could 
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be  assured  only  through  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  company's  business. 
Such  a  program  involved  risks,  to  be  sure,  for  a  company  of  compara- 
tively small  capital,  but  it  was  the  only  alternative  to  stagnation  and 
eventual  death  which  had  been  the  fate  of  so  many  other  companies 
similarly  situated.  Events  were  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  course. 
In  June,  1894,  the  directors  voted  a  3%  dividend,  the  first  in  an 
unbroken  series  of  semi-annual  payments  that  was  to  be  terminated 
only  by  the  disaster  at  San  Francisco  twelve  years  later. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  January,  1898, 
DeWolf  made  the  gratifying  announcement  that  the  rate  was  now 
to  be  raised  to  10%.  "The  position  of  the  Company,"  he  stated, 
"justifies  this  increase."  At  the  same  time  the  president  recommended 
issuance  of  two  thousand  shares  of  new  stock  in  order  to  bring  the 
capital  up  to  the  $500,000  authorized  by  the  charter.  As  the  com- 
pany's shares  then  had  a  market  value  of  $75  and  the  new  stock 
was  to  be  issued  at  $50  par,  the  stockholders  eagerly  accepted  the 
proposal.  By  the  end  of  March  the  entire  issue  had  been  taken. 

This  was  but  a  step  in  the  growth  of  the  company.  A  year  later, 
in  January,  1899,  the  stockholders  authorized  the  board  to  apply  for 
an  amendment  to  the  charter  permitting  a  further  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  to  $750,000.  This  increase,  when  allowed,  might  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors. 

As  they  voted  on  these  proposals,  many  of  the  stockholders  must 
have  cast  their  thoughts  backwards  across  the  century  that  had  passed 
since  the  merchants  of  a  long-vanished  era  had  founded  the  Provi- 
dence Insurance  Company  in  the  Coffee-House  on  the  Parade  ( now 
Market  Square)  where  the  Great  Bridge  crossed  the  bustling  river 
to  Weybosset  Side.  In  that  hundred  years  town  and  company  had 
grown,  one  with  the  other.  Providence,  from  a  seaport  town  of  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  become  a  thriving  industrial  center  with 
a  population  of  over  three  hundred  thousand.  The  insurance  com- 
pany, despite  pirate  and  privateer,  storm,  fire,  and  financial  depres- 
sion, had  surmounted  obstacles  which  had  brought  failure  to  many 
similar  corporations.  Beginning  with  a  small,  local,  marine  business, 
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the  company  had  expanded  on  a  nationwide  scale  into  fields  un- 
dreamed of  by  its  founders.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  century  with  assets 
of  nearly  $2,000,000  and  policies  in  force  approximating  $150,000,- 
000,  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  its  second  century. 
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Chapter  15 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRE 
AND  WORLD  WAR  I 


THE  turn  of  the  century  found  Vice-President  John  B.  Branch 
burdened  with  greatly  increased  responsibilities.  DeWolf,  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  became  less  and  less  able  to  attend  to 
office  affairs.  By  the  spring  of  1 90 1  the  greater  part  of  the  president's 
work  had  devolved  upon  Branch.  At  one  of  the  first  directors'  meet- 
ings at  which  he  presided  the  board  considered  the  loss  caused  by  a 
great  fire  on  May  5,  1 901,  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

This  proved  to  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  major  conflagrations, 
which  within  a  five  year  period  were  to  cost  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington well  over  a  million  dollars.  Total  property  damage  to  all 
companies  in  the  Jacksonville  fire  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11,- 
000,000.  Loss  to  the  Providence  Washington  amounted  to  more 
than  $  1 80,000  and  was  seventh  highest  among  the  nation's  insurance 
companies.  This  was  a  greater  loss  than  had  been  sustained  in  any 
other  single  disaster  except  the  Chicago  fire.  In  1 90 1  a  blow,  which 
would  have  shaken  the  company  severely  thirty  years  before,  fell 
with  little  impact.  Dividends,  now  paid  at  the  semi-annual  rate 
of  $2.50,  were  unaffected. 

If  Branch  was  greeted  by  a  heavy  fire  loss  on  becoming  acting 
president,  he  was  greeted  by  a  whole  series  of  them  three  years  later 
when  he  assumed  the  office  itself.  In  January,  1904,  DeWolf,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  never  again  be  able  to  serve  at  his  desk,  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  board.  In  accepting  it  the  directors  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  retiring  president.  During  his  term  of  office,  they  pointed 
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out,  the  company's  assets  had  risen  in  round  figures  from  $600,000  to 
$2,400,000;  and  its  annual  income,  from  $84,000  to  $1,900,000. 
Over  $900,000  had  been  paid  out  in  dividends,  an  average,  for  good 
years  and  bad,  of  7%o%-  In  appreciation  of  this  record  the  board 
voted  DeWolf  a  pension  of  $5,000  for  the  following  year,  a  vote 
annually  renewed  at  the  January  meeting.  It  was  the  first  pension  ever 
voted  by  the  company. 

Branch  had  been  president  only  eleven  days  when,  on  February 
7,  1904,  news  of  a  disastrous  fire  in  Baltimore  shook  the  insur- 
ance world.  Total  loss  was  many  times  that  of  the  Jacksonville 
fire,  but  the  Providence  Washington  suffered  less,  payments  finally 
amounting  to  about  $150,000.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
another  $100,000  was  added  to  this  sum  through  major  conflagra- 
tions at  Toronto,  Rochester,  and  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi.  Total 
fire  losses  incurred  during  1904  were  approximately  $1,300,000, 
nearly  $400,000  more  than  the  average  for  the  period  between  1 900 
and  1905. 

The  Providence  Washington  took  all  of  these  losses  in  its  stride. 
Indeed,  the  experience  gained  from  them  was  to  be  a  valuable  asset 
in  facing  the  far  more  severe  test  that  lay  ahead.  Before  turning  to 
this  cataclysmic  moment  in  the  history  of  the  fire  insurance  business, 
however,  let  us  spend  a  moment  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  men 
who  were  to  guide  the  company  through  the  difficulties  to  come. 

The  first  five  years  of  the  twentieth  century  brought  a  number  of 
changes  among  the  officers  of  the  company.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  in  1902,  when  Edward  L.  Watson  resigned  his  position  as 
secretary  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Providence  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  To  fill  the  vacancy  the  directors  chose 
Samuel  G.  Howe  of  Boston,  New  England  special  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Insurance  Company.  Howe  in  turn  resigned  in  1905, 
but  was  with  the  company  long  enough  for  the  directors  to  give  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  relatively  small  losses  in  the  1904  fires  to  his 
"sound  judgement  and  conservatism."  In  contrast  to  Howe's  short 
term  of  office,  his  successor,  Arthur  G.  Beals,  was  to  return  to  the 
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tradition  of  John  Mathewson  and  Warren  S.  Greene  by  serving  as 
secretary  for  two  full  decades.  Beals  had  been  with  the  Providence 
Washington  since  1 89 1 ,  when  he  entered  its  employ  as  special  agent 
for  the  state  of  New  York.  Other  alterations  in  personnel  were  made 
in  1904  when  Branch  became  president.  Charles  D.  Dunlop  was 
brought  to  fill  the  vice-presidency  from  Chicago,  where  he  had  been 
manager  of  the  company's  Western  Department  since  1895.  At  the 
same  time  George  E.  Bixby,  the  treasurer,  was  relieved  of  the  duties 
of  assistant  secretary,  that  post  being  given  to  William  H.  Phillips, 
who  had  joined  the  office  force  as  a  clerk  in  1882. 

These  were  the  men,  Branch,  Dunlop,  Bixby,  Beals,  and  Phillips, 
who,  during  the  forenoon  of  April  1 8,  1 906,  dropped  other  work  in 
order  to  consider  the  first  scanty  reports  of  a  disastrous  earthquake 
and  fire  which,  striking  early  that  morning,  had  levelled  much  of 
San  Francisco.  By  the  close  of  the  business  day  the  Providence  Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  assembling  the  available  information,  told  them  a  fuller 
story.   The  headlines  read : 

"SAN  FRANCISCO 

EARTHQUAKE  STRICKEN  AND  SWEPT 

BY  DISASTROUS  FIRE" 

Flames,  springing  up  in  the  wake  of  the  shock,  spread  rapidly 
through  the  ruined  city.  For  three  days  firefighters  and  troops, 
hampered  by  broken  water  mains  and  blocked  streets,  struggled  with 
the  fire  before  bringing  it  under  control.  By  that  time  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  the  insurance  companies  of  the  country  were  faced 
with  a  catastrophe  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

Meanwhile  the  Providence  Washington  office  was  filled  with  fever- 
ish activity  preparing  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  company's  pos- 
sible loss.  By  April  22  Branch  was  able  to  reassure  worried  depart- 
ment managers  and  agents  with  the  following  telegram : 

Total  amount  at  risk  damaged  district  eight  hundred  fifty 
thousand.  Earthquake  damage  and  other  salvage  should  reduce 
loss  below  our  surplus.    Company  unquestionably  sound. 
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Vice-President  Dunlop,  in  the  meantime,  was  on  his  way  to  San 
Francisco.  He  reached  the  stricken  city  on  April  25  and  was  met  by 
Frank  C.  Sturtevant,  the  company's  general  adjuster  in  San  Francisco, 
and  J.  D.  F.  Curtis,  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  department. 
The  San  Francisco  office  having  been  gutted  by  fire,  Dunlop  at  first 
set  up  a  temporary  office  in  Curtis's  home.  This  soon  became  so 
overcrowded  with  policy  holders  and  agents  that  he  was  obliged  to 
tansfer  to  more  suitable  quarters  in  Oakland  across  the  bay. 

On  April  25,  soon  after  his  arrival,  Dunlop  made  his  first  report 
to  the  home  office.  The  company's  vaults,  he  stated,  remained  too 
hot  to  be  opened.  A  wait  of  several  days  would  be  necessary  before 
their  contents  could  be  examined  without  danger  of  combustion. 
Early  adjustments  would  therefore  be  impossible.  He  went  on  to  tell 
of  his  visit  to  the  devastated  area : 

"The  best  description  that  I  can  give  you  of  San  Francisco  would 
be  that  the  burned  district  of  Baltimore  placed  in  the  center  of  it 
would  look  about  like  Market  Square  in  proportion  to  the  business 
area  of  our  city — they  estimate  about  eight  square  miles.  At  any  event 
it  is  further  than  you  can  see." 

As  the  vice-president  had  further  opportunity  to  examine  the 
damage,  he  appears  to  have  revised  a  first  sight  estimate  that  "earth- 
quake damage  was  much  greater  than  reported."  Fire,  he  came 
to  realize,  had  taken  a  tremendous  toll.  Writing  in  a  pessimistic  vein 
on  May  4,  he  could  see  "no  possibility  of  more  than  75  percent  of 
companies  involved  remaining  in  business  ...  I  think  our  office," 
he  added,  "should  use  every  possible  legitimate  effort  to  face  the 
disaster,  even  though  a  resubscription  of  50  percent  of  the  capital 
proves  necessary." 

Meanwhile,  during  the  first  week  of  May,  it  finally  became  possible 
to  open  the  vaults.  The  records  were  found  to  be  scorched  but  were 
still  legible.  Dunlop,  Sturtevant,  and  Curtis  immediately  took  up  the 
arduous  task  of  making  adjustments  and  paying  losses.  They  were 
assisted  by  Ira  Welch,  an  adjuster  of  nationwide  reputation,  whom 
Dunlop  hired  soon  after  reaching  San  Francisco,  and  John  Winthrop 
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DeWolf,  New  England  special  agent  and  nephew  of  the  retired 
president. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  San  Francisco  claims  were  far 
more  complicated  than  had  been  the  case  at  Chicago  or  Baltimore. 
There  it  was  a  straight  fire  loss.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  damage 
from  the  earthquake  and  also  from  demolitions  incidental  to  fighting 
the  flames  was  involved.  Like  most  other  companies,  the  Providence 
Washington  was  liable  neither  for  losses  caused  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  earthquake  nor  for  those  resulting  from  the  dynamiting  of 
buildings  in  the  path  of  the  fire.  The  difficulties  involved  in  determin- 
ing how  much  of  the  damage  to  a  building  was  caused  by  the  shock 
and  how  much  by  the  subsequent  fire  led,  in  many  cases,  to  hard 
feelings  between  policy  holders  and  insurance  companies.  San  Fran- 
cisco soon  became  a  hive  of  rumor  and  counter  rumor,  of  accusation 
and  counter  accusation. 

In  insurance  circles  there  developed  considerable  support  for  a 
blanket  deduction  up  to  30%  from  the  face  value  of  all  policies. 
This  plan,  for  the  most  part  backed  by  small  companies  faced  with 
ruin,  drew  angry  charges  of  cheating  from  policy  holders,  who  were 
themselves  faced  with  ruin.  Without  doubt  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  insurance  companies  to  overemphasize  earth- 
quake damage.  On  the  other  hand,  some  citizens  and  city  author- 
ities showed  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  shock  and 
play  up  the  fire.  Dunlop,  indeed,  felt  that  there  was  strong  basis  for 
the  belief  that  "the  Committee  of  Forty,  the  Mayor  and  Council 
and  the  newspapers  [were]  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  destroy 
evidence  of  earthquake  damage."  In  a  list  of  instructions  drawn  up 
for  the  guidance  of  Sturtevant  the  vice-president  cautioned  him  to 
be  extremely  careful  to  scrutinize  claims  for  dynamite  damage.  The 
company,  he  stated,  willingly  accepted  liability  for  such  damage  if 
it  resulted  from  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  the  fire.  The  adjuster, 
however,  must  make  sure  whether  the  dynamiting  occurred  before 
or  after  the  fire.  If  it  occurred  after  the  fire,  there  may  well  have 
been  an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence  under  guise  of  a  safety  measure. 
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In  the  confusion  of  the  shattered  city  insurance  men  felt  from  the 
first  the  need  for  a  concerted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  various  com- 
panies. As  early  as  April  26  Dunlop  wrote  Branch  that  he  hoped 
some  joint  action  was  being  taken  to  force  "all  Co's  to  properly 
adjust  their  losses."  Branch  replied  that  though  no  such  action  had 
yet  been  taken,  he  was  "stirring  up  some  leading  officials  along 
suggested  line,  to  hold  a  general  meeting  to  discuss  'broad  questions  of 
liability.'  "  Ultimately  such  meetings  were  held  both  in  the  East  and 
in  San  Francisco.  They  served  but  little  purpose,  however,  and  only 
resulted  in  bringing  out  into  the  open  the  disagreements  between  the 
companies  themselves  over  the  question  of  deductions  for  earthquake 
damage. 

To  Branch  and  his  aides  in  Providence  measures  to  be  taken  in 
common  with  other  companies  were  far  less  important  than  seeing 
to  it  that  the  Providence  Washington  discharged  its  obligations 
promptly  and  in  good  faith.  The  president  so  urged  Dunlop  in  a  long 
letter  written  on  May  4 : 

"Whatever  good  settlements  or  proper  adjustments  can  be  made, 
we  wish  to  pay  as  promptly  as  possible,  obtaining,  of  course,  proper 
discounts  and  compromises.  I  have  not  worried  you  with  the  harrow- 
ing [we]  have  had  from  the  Insurance  Departments,  but  the  sooner 
we  can  get  these  losses  closed  up,  the  better  for  us,  as  we  can  take 
prompt  action  in  collecting  from  our  reinsurers,  we  can  pay  our  net 
liability,  know  exactly  where  we  stand  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  levy  an 
assessment  on  our  stockholders,  although  the  present  outlook  does  not 
warrant  the  supposition  that  we  shall  need  to  do  so  .  .  .  While, 
therefore,  we  do  not  want  any  improper  adjustments  made,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  settle  all  losses  as  promptly  as  is  compatible  with 
obtaining  the  best  fair  adjustments." 

In  accordance  with  these  directions  the  arduous  task  of  investiga- 
tion, adjustment,  and  payment  of  losses  was  pressed  with  all  possible 
speed.  Though  the  Providence  Washington's  foreign  reinsurers,  for 
the  most  part  German  and  British  companies,  were  inclined  to  balk 
at  accepting  liability  for  dynamite  damage,  the  work  of  settling  each 
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individual  claim  on  its  own  merits  went  steadily  forward. 

Final  tabulation  showed  that  the  company  had  $1,161,352  of 
insurance  in  force  in  the  devastated  section  of  San  Francisco.  Salvage 
and  reinsurance  reduced  this  sum  to  a  net  of  $602, 1 95.  The  company, 
as  a  reinsurer  itself,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pay  out  considerable 
sums,  and  the  total  of  loss  as  a  result  of  the  catastrophe  eventually 
appeared  on  the  books  as  $794,589. 

Each  payment  as  it  was  made  ate  into  the  surplus  so  carefully 
accumulated  during  the  past  decade.  Events,  however,  proved  the 
correctness  of  Branch's  predictions.  At  the  end  of  1906,  with  the 
majority  of  the  San  Francisco  losses  already  paid  and  the  balance 
covered  by  reserves,  the  surplus  remained  at  nearly  $200,000.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  levying  an  assessment  on  the  stockholders  as 
many  of  the  smaller  companies  were  forced  to  do.  Almost  exactly 
a  year  after  the  date  of  the  disaster  Branch,  in  giving  the  directors  a 
detailed  statement  on  the  loss,  closed  with  the  following  words : 

.  .  .  notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts  ...  to  force  the  payment 
of  excessive  and  unjust  claims,  a  fair  salvage  had  been  obtained, 
without  prejudice  to  the  Company's  good  name,  its  good  stand- 
ing being  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  included  in  the  list  of 
honorable  and  trustworthy  Insurance  Companies  prepared  by 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  enjoyed  a  liberal 
patronage  since  the  conflagration  from  its  former  San  Francisco 
customers. 

After  San  Francisco  there  could  naturally  be  no  thought  of  paying 
dividends  in  1906;  and  in  1907,  though  the  company's  operations 
showed  a  "handsome  profit,"  the  directors,  in  view  of  the  financial 
panic  of  the  latter  year,  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to  conserve  the 
company's  funds.  January,  1909,  however,  saw  the  resumption  of 
payments  with  a  2  /2  %  dividend  on  the  capital  stock.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  (January,  1949)  there  has  been  no  year  in  which  a 
stockholder  in  the  Providence  Washington  has  not  received  a  return 
on  his  investment. 

By  the  end  of  1909  the  surplus  had  again  reached  the  point  at 
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which  it  stood  before  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  Net  fire  risks 
in  force  were  climbing  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $20,000,000  a  year, 
while  marine  and  inland  marine  showed  a  proportionally  equal 
increase.  During  the  year  Vice-President  Dunlop,  in  a  special  study 
of  the  Providence  Washington's  business  in  the  New  England  area, 
was  able  to  report  "far  more  favorable  results  for  this  Company  than 
the  average  of  all  the  Companies  and  of  the  New  England  Companies 
in  good  and  bad  years." 

Analysis  of  the  company's  position  showed  that  the  business  had 
again  outgrown  its  capitalization.  Since  1898  the  capital  stock  had 
remained  at  $500,000,  though  the  charter  had  been  amended  to  permit 
an  increase  up  to  $  1 ,000,000.  During  this  thirteen  year  period  assets, 
surplus,  and  income  had  more  than  doubled.  Accordingly  the  Finance 
Committee  in  1 9 1  o  recommended  an  immediate  increase  to  $750,000 
and  a  request  to  the  stockholders  for  authorization  of  a  further 
increase  to  the  charter  limit  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors.  This 
proposal  was  approved  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1 9 1 1 ,  and 
within  the  next  two  years,  by  two  issues  of  $250,000,  the  capital 
stock  was  brought  up  to  $1,000,000. 

Strengthened  by  this  transfusion  of  financial  life-blood,  the  com- 
pany continued  on  its  steady  course  of  expanding  its  business  in  the 
fields  of  insurance  in  which  it  had  long  been  active.  At  the  same 
time  the  officers  remained  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  for  profit 
that  lay  in  comparatively  new  lines.  Most  important  of  these  was 
automobile  insurance,  first  mentioned  in  the  records  in  191 1.  Its 
beginnings  were  small  indeed,  but  its  growth  was  rapid.  In  the  single 
year  19 14  premiums  jumped  from  less  than  $2,000  to  nearly  $300,- 
000.  This  initial  spurt  was  followed  by  less  spectacular  but  steady 
increases  from  year  to  year,  and  automobile  insurance  before  long 
came  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  company's  operations.  At 
the  same  time  the  Providence  Washington  was  doing  a  small  but 
usually  profitable  business  in  tourists'  baggage,  registered  mail,  wind 
storm,  and  sprinkler  leakage  insurance.  The  next  important  class 
of  insurance  to  appear  on  the  company  records  was  against  damage 
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to  crops  by  hail  storms.  The  Providence  Washington  entered  this 
field  in  1916. 

In  the  office  at  20  Market  Square,  where  all  thoughts  and  efforts 
were  directed  to  increasing  the  company's  business  and  improving  its 
financial  position,  the  men  who  guided  the  Providence  Washington 
along  the  path  of  history  probably  gave  little  attention  to  international 
affairs  except  insofar  as  they  affected  the  rise  and  fall  of  insurance 
rates.  Certainly  none  of  them  suspected  in  the  quiet  and  profitable 
years  between  1 9 1  o  and  1 9 1 4  that  the  world  was  moving  toward  such 
a  period  of  turmoil  and  bloodshed  as  it  had  not  know  since  the  days 
of  Napoleon  a  century  before.  There  had  been  signs,  of  course, 
but  many  an  international  crisis  had  come,  gone,  and  been  forgotten 
in  the  more  than  forty  years  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  None 
of  them  had  led  to  conflict  between  nations  of  western  Europe.  The 
assassination  of  an  Austrian  archduke  in  a  far-off  town  with  an 
unfamiliar  name  meant  little  more  to  most  Americans  than  another 
bloody  outbreak  in  the  ever-turbulent  Balkans.  Francis  Ferdinand 
fell  on  June  28;  in  little  more  than  a  month  most  of  Europe  was 
locked  in  battle. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  major  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  threw  the  American  marine  underwriters  into  consterna- 
tion. Rates  skyrocketed  to  a  point  where  they  became  prohibitive 
from  the  shippers'  point  of  view.  Harbors  were  jammed  with  idle 
vessels  while  goods  piled  up  on  the  wharves.  With  no  precedents  to 
guide  them  and  no  knowledge  of  what  might  be  occurring  on  the  high 
seas,  insurance  men  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  practically 
stopped  writing  marine  policies. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  situation,  the 
United  States  government,  at  the  request  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
transportation  and  industry,  went  into  the  insurance  business  itself, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  Purpose 
of  the  Bureau  was  the  establishment  of  reasonable  rate  levels  and  the 
provision  of  insurance  on  American  vessels  and  cargoes  against  war 
loss.  As  a  leader  among  marine  underwriters,  Branch,  requested  by 
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the  government  to  contribute  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  long 
experience,  served  with  the  Bureau  during  the  war. 

Though  marine  rates  settled  down  by  the  end  of  19 14,  when  it 
had  become  evident  that  British  naval  power  was  able  to  control 
the  open  seas,  the  year  proved  unprofitable  for  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington. Both  the  fire  and  the  marine  departments  showed  a  loss,  and 
a  falling  off  in  investment  income  also  played  a  part  in  reducing  the 
company's  surplus  by  some  $165,000.  This  minor  setback  was  more 
than  compensated  for  the  following  year. 

With  the  Allies  clamoring  for  American  goods  in  ever-increasing 
quantities  and  factories  working  day  and  night  to  supply  them,  the 
shipyards  of  the  United  States  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  turning 
out  sufficient  hulls  to  carry  the  country's  exports.  As  the  number  of 
vessels  afloat  mounted  and  the  tonnage  of  overseas  freight  doubled 
and  trebled,  the  profits  rose  steadily.  From  the  beginning  of  19 15 
on  throughout  the  war  years  the  marine  department  of  the  Providence 
Washington  experienced  a  boom  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
company. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  marine  business  during  the  war  meant 
added  work  and  increased  responsibilities  for  the  personnel  of  the 
department.  Accordingly,  Garry  C.  House,  marine  assistant  sec- 
retary since  1907,  was  promoted  to  secretary  in  19 14.  Three  years 
later  John  G.  Keegan,  who  had  joined  the  company  in  191 2,  was 
made  marine  assistant  secretary.  In  1918,  a  few  months  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  new  office  of  marine  vice-president  was 
created  for  House.   Keegan  then  became  marine  secretary. 

There  were  losses,  sometimes  grievous  ones.  Particularly  was  this 
true  after  Germany  turned  her  submarines  against  merchant  ship- 
ping in  1915.  Without  doubt  the  sinking  that  will  linger  longest 
in  the  memories  of  Americans  was  that  of  the  Cunard  liner  Lusitania 
on  May  7,  19 15.  In  connection  with  her  loss  a  story  drawn  from  the 
files  of  the  Providence  Washington  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the 
ways  of  the  sea  remain  as  unpredictable  today  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  square-rigged  ship. 
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When  the  ill-fated  liner  plunged  toward  the  bottom,  she  carried 
in  her  hold  a  quantity  of  diamonds  valued  at  $13,000  and  insured  by 
the  Providence  Washington.  The  stones  were  wrapped  individually 
in  paper  and  inclosed  in  a  cigar  box.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Providence 
office,  which  had  naturally  assumed  the  diamonds  to  be  lost,  the 
cigar  box  and  its  contents  were  found  floating  in  the  Irish  Channel 
ten  days  after  the  disaster.  During  their  immersion  the  paper  wrap- 
pings had  disintegrated  and  the  stones  had  become  mixed.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  he  alleged  that  some  were  missing,  the  con- 
signee refused  to  accept  them.  The  company  paid  a  total  loss,  but  was 
later  able  to  sell  the  diamonds  in  the  London  market  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  sum  for  which  they  had  been  insured. 

On  other  items  in  the  Lusitania's  cargo  the  Providence  Washington 
paid  a  total  loss  and  made  no  recovery.  They  occupy  but  a  small 
place,  however,  on  the  roll  of  the  company's  losses  through  German 
naval  action.  When  the  total  claim  of  the  company  against  the 
German  government  was  drawn  up  after  the  war  it  amounted  to 
$2,248,000. 

Despite  torpedoings  and  the  ordinary  hazards  of  the  sea  the 
marine  business  continued  to  boom.  Profits  from  it  were  large  enough 
to  offset  a  loss  from  fire  underwriting  in  19 15.  Both  departments 
did  well  in  19 16,  with  marine  showing  the  slightly  larger  gross  gain. 
This,  however,  was  because  the  profit  from  the  automobile  business 
was  included  in  the  marine  figures,  while  hail  insurance,  unprofitable 
that  year,  was  included  with  fire.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  marine  far  outstripped  all  other  branches,  contributing  a  profit 
of  over  $360,000  toward  making  191 7  a  banner  year,  the  most 
profitable  to  date  in  all  of  its  long  history,  for  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington. While  slightly  less  profitable  from  an  underwriting  point  of 
view,  1 9 1 8  brought  an  increased  investment  income  which  resulted 
in  an  addition  of  more  than  $400,000  to  the  company's  surplus,  a 
record  increase  up  to  that  time. 

When  the  stockholders  gathered  for  the  annual  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  191 9,  some  three  months  after  the  German  capitulation, 
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they  could  consider  with  pride  the  achievements  of  their  company 
during  the  years  of  conflict.  Between  December  31,  19 13,  and  the 
same  date  in  19 18  the  surplus  had  risen  from  just  over  $1,000,000 
to  $2,220,000.  Assets  and  premium  income  had  increased  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  Dividends  since  1916  had  been  paid  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12%. 

During  these  same  years  other  events  had  taken  place  in  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  office,  events  not  directly  connected  with  war  or 
soaring  profits,  but  which  should  be  noted  in  passing.  First  of  these 
was  the  purchase  in  1 9 1 6  of  the  entire  property  of  the  What  Cheer 
Corporation,  owner  of  the  building  at  20  Market  Square.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  sale  of  the  Washington  Buildings  after  the 
Chicago  fire,  the  company  was  again  sole  proprietor  of  the  building 
which  housed  its  office.  The  structure  now  became  generally  known 
as  the  Providence  Washington  Building. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  transaction  the  board  of 
directors  instituted  the  Pension  Plan  under  which  the  company  has 
since  operated.  Though  pensions  on  occasion  had  previously  been 
voted  to  retired  employees,  particularly  in  cases  of  need  or  illness,  no 
systematic  program  had  been  set  up.  The  new  system,  approved  in 
October,  19 16,  fixed  definite  retirement  ages  for  men  and  women 
who  had  served  the  company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Funds  for 
payment  of  the  pensions  were  to  be  voted  from  time  to  time  as  needed, 
and  were  to  be  administered  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 


Painted  by  William  Cushing  Loring 


JOHN  B.  BRANCH 

President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  iyuj-ig22 


Painted  by  William  Cushing  Loring 


CHARLES  D.  DUNLOP 

President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  ig22-ig2() 


Chapter  16 

THROUGH  BOOM  AND  DEPRESSION 


GRATIFYING  though  the  profits  of  the  war  years  had  been, 
they  were  to  seem  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
following  decade.  The  year  1 9 1 9,  marked  by  an  unusually  low  ratio 
of  loss  in  all  departments,  brought  an  addition  of  nearly  $900,000 
to  surplus.  Five  years  previously  the  surplus  itself  had  not  equaled 
that  sum.  The  two  years  of  post-war  depression  which  followed 
(1920-21)  proved  but  a  momentary  letting  up  in  the  company's 
financial  ascent.  Value  of  the  securities  in  the  portfolio  dipped; 
and  losses,  particularly  in  the  marine  branch,  were  heavy.  By  Jan- 
uary, 1922,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the  worst  of  it  was  over. 

With  the  depression  on  the  wane  and  the  financial  position  of 
the  company  firmly  established,  John  B.  Branch,  feeling  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  burdens  of  office  could  be  transferred  to 
younger  hands,  made  known  to  the  directors  his  desire  to  retire 
from  the  presidency.  His  decision,  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  board, 
was  communicated  to  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
January  31,  1922,  but  his  long  service  with  the  Providence  Washing- 
ton was  not  to  be  terminated  by  his  resignation.  Immediately  after 
giving  up  the  presidency  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and 
of  the  finance  committee.  For  over  a  decade  the  company  was  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  and  well-proved  abilities. 

In  a  resolution  passed  on  the  day  of  Branch's  retirement  the  direc- 
tors called  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  company  under  his  guidance 
"from  moderate  size  to  one  of  the  representative  insurance  institutions 
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of  the  day,  enjoying  prestige  and  recognition  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  regarded  as  a  factor  of  influence  in  all  insurance  affairs." 
They  called  again  to  mind  "the  many  conflagrations,  great  and  small" 
which  had  occurred  during  his  term  of  office,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Providence  Washington  had  in  each  case  recovered  from 
the  blow  and  risen  afterward  "to  greater  strength."  Tribute  was 
also  paid  to  the  position  which  the  retiring  president  occupied  in  the 
insurance  world  at  large;  his  recognition  as  the  "Dean  of  Marine 
Underwriters;"  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  "maintenance  of  organized 
effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  business;"  his  nineteen-year  presi- 
dency of  the  Atlantic  Inland  Association,  which  he  had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  forming;  and  his  service  on  committees  of  many 
other  insurance  organizations. 

President  Branch  handed  over  to  his  successor,  Charles  D.  Dunlop, 
the  management  of  a  company  that  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
currents  of  the  great  boom,  which,  like  a  towering  waterspout,  invin- 
cible and  ever-growing,  dominated  the  business  life  of  the  20's.  In 
viewing  it  few  could  suspect  that  it  would  one  day  crash  back  to 
sea  level  more  rapidly  even  than  it  had  risen. 

The  Providence  Washington  added  over  $800,000  to  surplus  in 
1923,  and  from  that  time  on,  year  after  year,  regardless  of  under- 
writing gain  or  loss,  the  company's  assets,  fed  by  the  spectacular 
rise  in  security  values  and  increased  investment  income,  continued 
to  grow.  The  process  reached  its  culmination  in  1927  and  1928,  in 
each  of  which  years  more  than  $3,000,000  was  added  to  surplus. 
Meanwhile,  the  capital  stock  was  twice  increased,  from  $  1 ,000,000 
to  $2,000,000  in  1924  and  to  $3,000,000  in  1926.  The  dividend 
rate,  previously  16%,  was  raised  to  20%  in  1922.  In  order  to  spread 
its  risks,  procure  new  agency  outlets,  and  retain  some  of  the  business 
which  had  previously  been  reinsured  by  other  companies,  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  in  1928  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  for  its  first  subsidiary,  the  Anchor  Insurance 
Company.  The  Anchor,  capitalized  at  $500,000  and  writing  the 
same  lines  of  insurance  as  the  Providence  Washington,  has  since 
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served  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  operations  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. 

At  the  height  of  the  "good  times,"  the  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  company  were  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  untimely  death 
of  President  Charles  D.  Dunlop  on  January  4,  1928.  After  joining 
the  Providence  Washington  in  1891  as  manager  of  the  Mountain 
Department  at  Denver,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  managership 
of  the  central  office  of  the  Western  Department  at  Chicago.  He  had 
held  the  position  of  vice-president  from  1904  to  1922,  when,  on  the 
retirement  of  Branch,  he  had  been  elected  president.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Anchor  for  the  brief  period  between  its  incorporation 
and  his  death. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  on  January  5,  1929,  the  directors  of  the 
company,  in  a  resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  late  president,  pointed 
out  his  many  outstanding  contributions  both  to  the  Providence 
Washington  and  to  the  insurance  business  throughout  the  nation. 
Among  the  many  fire  underwriting  organizations  to  which  he  had 
rendered  important  services,  the  board  singled  out  one  for  particular 
notice,  stating: 

In  1905,  recognizing  the  serious  evils  existing  in  the  methods 
of  settling  fire  losses,  he  obtained,  against  much  opposition,  the 
cooperation  of  seventy-six  leading  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
of  the  country  and  organized  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau, 
of  which  he  was  Vice-President  for  six  years  and  President  for 
sixteen,  until  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign  in  1927. 

The  resolution  closes : 

The  growth  of  this  Company  during  his  administration 
was  largely  due  to  his  genius  for  organization  and  leadership, 
while  its  deserved  popularity  and  position  are  largely  attribut- 
able to  his  standards  of  honesty  and  fairness  which  transcended 
the  requirements  of  law  and  current  business  ethics. 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  their  annual  election  meeting,  the  directors 
chose  Garry  C.  House  president  of  the  Providence  Washington.  At 
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the  same  time  Frederick  B.  Luce,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  since 
1 92 1 ,  was  brought  to  Providence  to  fill  the  vice-presidency  left  vacant 
by  the  selection  of  the  new  president.  Two  other  promotions  which 
had  recently  taken  place  also  deserve  notice.  Ill  health  had  forced 
Arthur  G.  Beals,  secretary  of  the  company  for  twenty  years,  to  resign 
in  1925.  His  successor  was  William  H.  Phillips,  who  had  been  assis- 
tant secretary  for  many  years.  The  other  assistant  secretary,  William 
E.  Maynard,  had  been  promoted  to  a  vice-presidency  in  the  same 
year. 

The  day  that  saw  Garry  C.  House  become  president  saw  John  B. 
Branch,  former  president,  deliver  the  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders. After  reviewing  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  past  year,  he 
proved  his  foresight  in  looking  past  the  boom  to  the  "possibility  of  a 
reduction  in  assets  and  surplus,  should  there  be  a  marked  depreciation 
in  security  values."  Within  nine  months  the  inflationary  balloon 
had  exploded. 

In  spite  of  plummeting  security  values  the  Providence  Washington 
on  December  31,  1929,  stood  at  a  new  high  point.  Assets  totaled  nearly 
$23,000,000.  Surplus  exceeded  $13,000,000.  Underwriting  profit 
for  the  past  year  had  been  slightly  less  than  $500,000,  the  best  record 
in  the  company's  history.  It  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the 
company  that  two  years  later  the  record  was  almost  as  good,  and  that 
President  House  was  able  to  tell  the  stockholders  on  January  26, 
1932,  "that  in  a  year  of  unprecedented  depression  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  a  satisfactory  operating  profit .  .  .  Each  department  has  shown 
a  profitable  underwriting  result."  Indeed,  throughout  the  depression, 
though  falling  stock  prices  dragged  down  the  company's  assets  and 
surplus,  there  was  neither  a  year  in  which  the  Providence  Washington 
failed  to  make  an  underwriting  profit  nor  a  year  in  which  the  com- 
pany failed  to  pay  a  dividend. 

These  achievements  were  the  result  not  only  of  a  regime  of  strict 
economy  and  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  company's  portfolio, 
but  also  of  a  redoubled  effort  to  obtain  new  business.  To  this  end  a 
profitable  arrangement  for  writing  joint  policies  was  made  with  the 
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Maryland  Casualty  Company  of  Baltimore.  A  resultant  increase  in 
the  company's  automobile  business  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  move. 
In  1 93 1  the  Providence  Washington  purchased  the  Merchants 
Insurance  Company  and  the  Union  Insurance  Company,  both  of 
Bangor,  Maine.  These  two  small  companies,  linked  to  the  Providence 
Washington  by  reinsurance  contracts,  had  decided  to  liquidate.  By 
arranging  to  buy  their  stock  and  carry  through  the  liquidations,  the 
Providence  Washington  not  only  made  a  profit  but  also  acquired 
control  of  their  charters,  a  useful  asset  should  it  ever  be  decided  to 
reactivate  the  two  companies  as  subsidiaries. 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  against  the  effects  of  the  depression, 
the  company  suffered  the  loss  of  the  chairman  of  its  board,  John 
B.  Branch,  who  died  on  March  6,  1933 — the  day  on  which  banks 
were  closed  throughout  the  nation.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
company  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  until  a  few  days  before  his  death 
he  was  at  his  office  on  Market  Square  in  which  he  had  worked  all 
of  that  time.  Great  had  been  the  growth  of  the  company  since  May 
22,  1875,  the  day  on  which  the  whole  office  force  of  the  Newport 
Company  (DeWolf,  Branch,  and  Bixby)  came  to  the  Providence 
Washington  Insurance  Company.  These  three,  with  a  special  clerk 
employed  for  the  occasion,  worked  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing rewriting  the  Newport's  open  marine  policies  in  the  Providence 
Washington.  Mr.  Branch's  leadership  had  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  Providence  Washington  from  a  small  company 
in  1875  to  one  of  the  nation's  leading  insurance  companies  today. 

By  unfortunate  coincidence  the  death  of  the  revered  chairman  of 
the  board  came  at  the  time  when  the  assets  and  surplus  of  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  had  sunk  to  their  lowest  point  of  the  depression 
years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the 
end  of  the  long  upward  pull  (the  gradual  rise  in  value  of  investments 
and  the  increase  in  premium  income )  that  was  to  find  the  company 
well  prepared  for  the  momentous  events  of  the  decade  between  1938 
and  1948. 
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Chapter  17 

AN  END  AND  A  BEGINNING 


SEPTEMBER  21,  1938,  found  the  eyes  of  a  world  fearful  of  im- 
pending war  focused  on  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  where  the 
diplomats  of  Europe  were  wrestling  with  the  problems  arising  from 
Hitler's  demand  for  cession  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Sudetenland. 
Pushed  into  inconspicuous  spots  by  news  of  the  international  crisis, 
there  had  appeared  for  several  days  in  the  pages  of  the  Providence 
Journal  brief  items  relating  the  progress  of  a  violent  tropical  storm 
moving  northward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
hurricane-wise  inhabitants  of  Florida  had  made  preparations  for  its 
coming,  but  it  had  passed  them  by.  No  such  steps  had  been  taken  along 
the  New  England  coast,  where  the  memory  of  the  "Great  Gale"  of 
1 81 5  had  been  dimmed  by  the  passage  of  nearly  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  Indeed,  on  that  September  Wednesday,  the  storm,  having 
missed  Florida,  no  longer  rated  a  news  story  in  the  Providence  Journal. 
Considerable  space  was  given,  however,  to  the  dangerously  swollen 
condition  of  the  state's  rivers,  a  result  of  nearly  four  days  of  con- 
tinuous heavy  rain.   The  blow  fell  almost  without  warning. 

The  1938  hurricane  conformed  closely  to  the  pattern  of  its  famous 
predecessor  of  1 8 1 5.  Roaring  in  from  the  Atlantic  with  winds  of  over 
1 00  miles  an  hour  in  velocity,  it  struck  its  fiercest  blow  at  the  heart 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  drove  before  it  a  wall  of  water  which,  greatly 
augmented  by  the  rising  equinoctial  tide,  grew  ever  higher  as  it 
piled  up  in  the  narrowing  upper  reaches  of  Narragansett  Bay.  In 
the  face  of  the  furious  power  of  wind  and  water  the  barges  and  tankers 
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which  made  up  the  shipping  of  twentieth  century  Providence  were 
as  helpless  as  had  been  the  ships  and  schooners  of  an  earlier  period. 
The  buildings  of  the  city  of  250,000  inhabitants  were  as  vulnerable 
to  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature  as  had  been  those  that  stood 
in  the  small  commercial  town.  Brick  walls  crashed  to  the  streets, 
metal  roofs  were  torn  from  factories  and  office  buildings.  By  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  streets  of  downtown  Providence  were 
swirling  debris-laden  rivers,  and  the  sea  had  once  more  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  vanished  Cove  (now  Exchange  Place)  from 
whence  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  long  since  driven  it.  The  water  rose 
in  Market  Square,  where  the  company's  home  office  was  located,  to  a 
point  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  higher  than  the  flood  of 
1 81 5.  Several  persons  were  drowned  on  the  main  streets  of  Provi- 
dence within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  company's  building. 

During  the  evening  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  water  gradually 
withdrew.  On  the  clear,  sunny  morning  of  September  22,  Rhode 
Island  could  take  stock  of  the  damage  it  had  sustained.  The  toll 
of  dead  and  injured  stood  in  the  hundreds.  Property  damage  was 
estimated  at  over  $  1 00,000,000.  The  task  of  restoring  electric  power 
and  telephone  communication,  of  clearing  streets  and  pumping  out 
flooded  basements  was  to  require  weeks  of  strenuous  effort. 

In  1 8 1 5  the  Providence  and  Washington  companies  had  suffered 
little,  if  any,  underwriting  loss  as  a  result  of  the  "Great  Gale."  Far 
different  was  the  situation  in  1938,  when  the  company  was  writing 
windstorm  and  many  other  lines  of  insurance,  not  written  in  1815. 
Gross  losses  on  pleasure  craft,  which  the  storm  left  piled  in  shattered 
heaps  along  the  shores  of  their  anchorages,  amounted  to  more  than 
$225,000.  Hurricane  loss  to  property  on  land  stood  at  $100,000. 
In  all,  the  net  loss  from  the  1938  hurricane,  for  the  Providence 
Washington  and  Anchor  together,  totaled  over  $300,000  and  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  losses  in  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  catas- 
trophies,  but  the  company  closed  the  year  with  an  underwriting  profit. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  area  cleaned  up  in  the 
wake  of  the  hurricane,  events  on  the  international  stage  moved 
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Painted  by  Erik  C.  Haupt 


GARRY  C.  HOUSE 

President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  ig2g-ig4j 


From  a  photograph  in  R.I.H.S.  Library 


Photograph  taken  from  the  steps  of  the  Providence  Washington  Building 
at  the  height  of  the  hurricane  on  September  21,  1938. 


rapidly  toward  a  climax.  The  staff  of  the  Providence  Washington, 
hampered  though  they  were  by  lack  of  electric  power  and  the  neces- 
sity of  salvaging  soaked  securities,  kept  close  account  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  crisis  in  Europe.  At  a  directors'  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 2  7  President  House  reviewed  the  war  situation.  English  contracts 
covering  reinsurance  on  war  risks,  he  told  the  board,  had  been  can- 
celled on  forty-eight  hours'  notice.  The  Providence  Washington 
had  taken  similar  action.  Overnight,  rates  on  war  risks  had  doubled, 
and  insurance  on  vessels  bound  for  German  or  Italian  ports  were 
being  accepted  only  "free  of  British  or  French  capture."  Two  days 
later  the  European  leaders  met  at  Munich;  the  crisis  came  to  a 
sudden  end  in  a  victory  for  axis  diplomacy,  and  the  troubled  world 
gained  a  brief  reprieve  from  the  threat  of  immediate  war. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  but  a  brief  reprieve.  Within  a  year  the  uneasy 
truce  was  broken,  and  the  soil  of  Europe  again  quaked  beneath  the 
thundering  foot  of  armored  might.  Great  Britain  entered  the  war 
on  September  3,  1939.  That  evening  the  British  liner  Athenia,  the 
first  important  marine  casualty  of  the  conflict,  went  down  before 
the  explosive  force  of  a  German  torpedo,  and  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington had  to  pay  its  first  marine  loss  of  World  War  II.  Through 
the  five  years  of  hostilities  that  followed,  the  company  paid  marine 
losses  totaling  more  than  $3,000,000.  They  included  two  vessels 
which  have  joined  the  long  list  of  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  sea,  the 
Proteus  and  the  Nereus,  both  of  which  vanished  without  trace.  Ex- 
amination of  captured  German  naval  documents  may,  it  is  hoped, 
provide  some  clue  to  their  fate. 

With  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  American  involve- 
ment in  the  war,  new  insurance  problems  were  brought  into  being. 
The  possibility  of  enemy  invasion  of  the  continental  United  States 
seemed  remote.  It  was,  however,  not  impossible,  and  there  was  an 
ever-present  danger  of  attack  from  the  air.  To  provide  insurance 
against  war  damage  to  private  property  the  government,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  nation's  insurance  companies,  set  up  the  War 
Damage  Corporation.  As  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  that  Cor- 
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poration  the  Providence  Washington  wrote  upwards  of  45,000  war 
damage  policies. 

Throughout  the  war  years  the  upward  trend  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness continued,  and  in  only  one  year,  1943,  was  there  a  falling  off  in 
pemium  income.  During  these  years  also,  the  ordinary  hazards 
of  insurance  underwriting  continued  to  play  their  usual  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Providence  Washington.  Among  the  losses  incurred 
during  the  period  one  catastrophe  in  particular  stands  out.  During 
the  night  of  September  14,  1944,  Rhode  Island  experienced  its 
second  severe  hurricane  in  six  years.  This  time,  fortunately,  the 
inhabitants  of  low-lying  coastal  areas,  profiting  from  the  experience 
of  1938,  sought  safety  before  the  storm  struck,  and  there  was  no  loss 
of  life.  Fortunately,  too,  arrival  of  the  hurricane  coincided  with  the 
ebb  tide,  and  Providence  was  spared  another  flood.  Property  damage, 
however,  was  heavy,  particularly  along  the  Rhode  Island  beaches 
and  on  Cape  Cod.  The  net  loss  to  the  Providence  Washington  on 
marine  claims  was  approximately  $37,000,  far  lower  than  the  marine 
loss  in  1938.  Loss  to  property  on  land,  however,  was  higher  than  on 
the  previous  occasion,  slightly  below  $129,000. 

The  end  of  1945  found  the  country  once  more  at  peace.  The 
Providence  Washington,  with  premium  income  at  a  new  high,  un- 
equalled even  during  the  boom  years  of  the  twenties,  could  turn  its 
full  attention  to  expanding  its  peacetime  business. 

Before  turning  to  the  events  of  the  company's  very  recent  past, 
we  should  mention  certain  changes  in  managerial  personnel,  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  decade.  With  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  Providence  Washington,  the  number  of  officers  has  greatly 
increased.  Indeed,  there  are  nearly  as  many  officers  in  1 949  as  there 
were  office  workers  in  1 900.  In  the  interest  of  simplifying  the  narra- 
tive, many  of  the  promotions,  retirements,  and  elections  of  officers 
which  have  occurred  between  1938  and  1948  are  included  in  a 
list  of  officers  of  the  company  which  appears  in  the  appendix. 

With  the  resignation  of  George  E.  Bixby  at  the  end  of  1938, 
because  of  ill  health,  the  Providence  Washington  lost  another  valued 
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link  with  bygone  days.  He  had  come  to  the  company  with  DeWolf 
and  Branch  in  1875,  having  previously  served  with  the  Newport,  and 
for  forty  years  had  held  the  post  of  treasurer.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Raynor  S.  Duncombe,  who  remained  treasurer  until  his  death  in  1 948, 
Another  long-familiar  figure,  William  H.  Phillips,  secretary  of  the 
company,  retired  in  1938  after  more  than  a  half  century  with  the 
Providence  Washington.  Harold  T.  Phinney,  assistant  secretary,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  position;  in  1946  he  was  again  promoted,  this 
time  to  a  vice-presidency.  A  severely  felt  loss  came  with  the  death  in 
1 94 1  of  John  G.  Keegan,  a  nationally  recognized  leader  in  the  field 
of  marine  insurance.  He  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  company  in 
1 9 1 2  and  had  successively  held  the  positions  of  marine  assistant  sec- 
retary, marine  secretary,  and  vice-president.  Vice-President  William 
E.  Maynard  retired  in  1 948  after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  as  an 
officer  of  the  Providence  Washington. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  personnel  changes  during  the  period 
occurred  in  January,  1945,  when  Garry  C.  House,  after  having 
brought  the  company  safely  through  the  depression  and  the  darkest 
of  the  war  years,  decided  to  retire  from  the  presidency.  His  ability 
and  the  experience  he  had  gained  through  his  nearly  forty  years 
as  an  officer  of  the  Providence  Washington  were,  however,  not  lost 
to  the  company,  which  he  continues  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

On  his  retirement  the  Directors  presented  Mr.  House  with  a 
resolution  from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

Although  the  company  is  the  oldest  insurance  company  in 
New  England  and  the  third  oldest  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  its  growth  has  occurred  since  Mr.  House  became  associated 
with  it.  When  he  came  to  the  company  it  had  a  capital  of 
$400,000  and  a  surplus  of  about  $102,000,  and  its  annual  net 
premiums  were  about  $1,345,000.  At  the  end  of  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  House's  presidency  the  capital  was  $3,000,000,  the  sur- 
plus was  over  $7,400,000  and  the  annual  net  premiums  had 
risen  to  almost  $9,000,000.  Since  1891  its  assets  have  increased 
from  $1,432,000  to  over  $20,600,000  ...  In  only  one  year  since 
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Mr.  House  became  President  has  the  company  had  a  net 
operating  loss  . . . 

On  the  retirement  of  President  House,  Frederick  B.  Luce,  a 
vice-president  since  1928,  agreed  to  occupy  the  presidency  for  a  year. 

He  was  succeeded  on  January  29,  1 946,  by  Stephen  W.  Carey,  3rd, 
executive  vice-president,  who  had  come  to  the  Providence  Washing- 
ton in  the  previous  year.  President  Carey  had  behind  him  twenty- 
four  years  of  experience  with  Appleton  and  Cox,  Inc.,  an  insurance 
management  company  of  New  York  City. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Carey  the  old  company  has 
again  entered  a  period  of  physical  and  financial  expansion,  the  most 
impressive  evidence  of  which,  to  the  eye  of  persons  who  are  acquainted 
with  downtown  Providence,  is  the  new  Providence  Washington 
Building. 

For  years  the  company  had  felt  cramped  in  its  quarters  at  20 
Market  Square.  Even  when  the  merger  of  the  Blackstone  Canal 
National  Bank  with  the  Providence  National  Bank  in  1 945  left  the 
Providence  Washington  sole  occupant  of  its  building,  there  was  still 
need  for  more  office  space.  Accordingly,  in  1 946  the  company  pur- 
chased the  entire  city  block  bounded  by  Steeple,  South  Main,  Canal, 
and  Waterman*  streets.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  site  for  the  new  home  of 
one  of  America's  oldest  business  institutions.  On  the  east  it  faces 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  one  of  the  most  cherished  colonial  buildings 
in  America.  To  the  west  lies  the  spot  where  the  company's  bridge  once 
spanned  the  river.  A  short  distance  up  the  hill  formerly  stood  the 
home  of  Richard  Jackson,  first  president  of  the  Providence  Wash- 
ington. 

In  keeping  with  the  company's  eighteenth  century  origin  the  new 
Providence  Washington  Building,  designed  by  Perry,  Shaw  &  Hep- 
burn of  Boston,  is  colonial  in  style.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress which  has  enabled  the  company  to  survive  through  a  century  and 
a  half  of  greatly  varying  conditions,  it  embodies  the  most  modern 
principles  of  office  design  with  air  conditioning. 

*  Now  Washington  Place. 
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FREDERICK  B.  LUCE 

President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  ig^yig^.6 


From  a  photograph  by  Matar  Studios 


STEPHEN  W.  CAREY,  3rd 

President  of  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company,  IQ46- 


Simultaneous  with  the  planning  of  the  new  building,  steps  were 
taken  to  assure  a  steady  increase  in  the  company's  business.  The  year 
1947  saw  two  major  developments  along  this  line.  Capital  was 
increased  to  $4,000,000  and  an  additional  surplus  of  over  $  1 ,800,000 
was  contributed  by  the  sale  of  new  shares. 

The  other  major  development  of  1 947  was  the  formation  of  a  new 
subsidiary,  the  Providence  Washington  Indemnity  Company,  for 
which  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly. This  new  member  of  the  Providence  Washington  Group  was 
organized  to  write  casualty  insurance.  It  began  underwriting  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1949,  slightly  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  years  after  John 
Mason  opened  the  Providence  Insurance  Company  office  in  the  old 
Coffee-House. 

When  Mr.  Carey  joined  the  company  in  1945,  the  assets  of  the 
company  were  about  $25,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1948  their  value 
exceeded  $35,000,000.  In  the  year  1944,  the  net  premiums  written 
by  the  Providence  Washington  and  Anchor  Insurance  companies 
aggregated  slightly  less  than  $10,000,000.  In  the  year  1948,  they 
aggregated  more  than  $21,000,000. 

Dividends  on  the  capital  stock  have  been  paid  each  year  since 
1907.  Since  January,  1936,  $1.40  per  share  (14%  on  the  par  value, 
$10)  has  been  paid  each  year.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany in  recent  years  to  look  solely  to  income  from  investments  as 
the  source  of  dividends,  and  consequently  dividends  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  varying  results  of  underwriting.  In  1 948  the  net  invest- 
ment income  was  about  $793,000,  and  the  dividends  paid  aggre- 
gated $560,000.  As  of  December  31,  1948,  the  company  had  3,882 
stockholders  residing  in  45  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  Holland. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  present  management  to  encourage  and 
develop  its  local  agency  plant.  The  Providence  Washington  and 
the  Anchor  now  have  local  agents  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  organization  is  divided  for  production  control  in  the  United 
States  into  four  major  sections.  In  the  eastern  territory  service  offices 
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are  maintained  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  In  the  Middle 
West  the  company  has  a  departmental  office  located  in  Chicago, 
which  controls  eighteen  states,  with  service  offices  in  principal  cities. 
In  the  Pacific  states  the  company's  agents  report  to  the  company's 
branch  office  in  San  Francisco.  In  many  places  in  the  South  the 
company  has  its  own  field  representation,  but  is  still  represented  in 
some  localities  by  general  agencies. 

To  contemporary  eyes  a  century  and  a  half  is  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  institutions  that  have  weathered  the  storms  of  so  extended  a 
stretch  of  history  are  rare  indeed.  Yet  since  its  founding  in  1799  the 
company,  despite  wars,  depressions,  and  the  catastrophes  of  nature, 
has  continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
community  about  it.  From  every  momentary  setback  it  has  risen  with 
new  strength ;  and  today,  old  as  it  is,  the  Providence  Washington  is 
characterized  by  the  vitality  of  youth. 

Now,  with  the  adventures  of  its  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  behind 
it,  the  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company  can  look  back- 
ward upon  the  past  with  pride  and  forward  with  optimism  to  the 
future. 
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APPENDIX 

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company 
Anchor  Insurance  Company 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS,    1949 

William  Gammell,  Jr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley 

G.  Maurice  Congdon  Richmond  Viall 

Garry  G.  House  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr. 

Claude  R.  Branch  Everett  S.  Hartwell 

Stephen  W.  Carey,  3rd 

A  provision  of  the  original  charter  of  the  Providence  Washington  which  has 
remained  unchanged  provides  that  all  of  the  directors  shall  be  residents  of 
Rhode  Island.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  directors,  five  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  which  has  charge  of  the  investment  of 
the  company's  funds.  The  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany are  members  of  the  board  and  officers  of  the  company. 

OFFICERS,    1949 

Garry  C.  House,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Stephen  W.  Carey,  3rd,  President 

R.  Stockton  Rush,  Vice-Pres.     H.  Edward  Hill,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec. 

Vice-Presidents 

Harold  T.  Phinney  G.  Henry  Angell        William  T.  Rathbone 

George  B.  Salter  William  B.  Froehlich 

Secretaries 
J.  William  SutclifTe  J.  Austin  Carroll  Vincent  M.  Wilson 

Assistant  Secretaries 
George  T.  Broadbent    Melbourne  D.  Brown        Donald  E.  Tefft 

James  R.  Thwing 
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Providence  Washington  Indemnity  Company 

OFFICERS,    1949 

Garry  C.  House,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Stephen  W.  Carey,  3rd,  President 

R.  Stockton  Rush,  Vice-Pres.      H.  Edward  Hill,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec. 

Vice-President 

William  B.  Froehlich 

Secretary 

J.  Austin  Carroll 

Assistant  Secretaries 

Franklin  G.  Butler  James  R.  Thwing 


Officers 

PROVIDENCE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  1 799-1820 


President 

John  Mason 

1799-1801 

Amos  Maine  Atwell 

1801-1805 

Otis  Ammidon 

1 805-1 81 1 

David  Leonard  Barnes 

1811-1812 

Samuel  Aborn 

1813-1818 

Richard  Jackson 

1818-1820 

Secretary 

William  H.  Mason 

1799-1801 

John  Mathewson 

1801-1806 

1811-1820 

Alexander  Ruden 

1806-1807 

Philip  Allen 

1807-1810 

Jonathan  Adams 

1810-1811 
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Officers     (Continued) 

WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY  1800- 1820 

President 
Richard  Jackson  1 800- 1820 

Secretary 

George  Benson  1 800- 1 8 1 5 

John  Mathewson  1 8 1 5- 1 820 


PROVIDENCE  WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1820-1949 


President 

Richard  Jackson 

1800-1838 

Sullivan  Dorr 

1838-1858 

William  T.  Dorrance 

1858-1859 

John  Kingsbury 

1859-1874 

John  Halsey  DeWolf 

1875-1904 

John  B.  Branch 

1 904-1922 

Charles  D.  Dunlop 

1922-1929 

Garry  C.  House 

1929-1945 

Frederick  B.  Luce 

1 945- 1 946 

Stephen  W.  Carey,  3rd 

1946- 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

John  B.  Branch  1922- 1933 

Garry  C.  House  x945_ 

Executive  Vice-President 

Stephen  W.  Carey,  3rd  1945- 1946 
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Officers     ( Continued ) 


Vice-President 

John  B.  Branch 

1 889- 1 904 

Charles  D.  Dunlop 

1904-1922 

Garry  G.  House 

1918-1929 

William  E.  Maynard 

1925-1948 

Frederick  B.  Luce 

1928-1945 

John  C.  Keegan 

I93I"I94i 

Donald  C.  Bowersock 

1 941-1945 

Harold  T.  Phinney 

1946- 

H.  Edward  Hill 

x947- 

R.  Stockton  Rush 

1947- 

G.  Henry  Angell 

1947- 

William  T.  Rathbone 

1947- 

George  B.  Salter 

1947- 

William  B.  Froehlich 

1948- 

Secretary 

John  Mathewson 

1820-1829 

Charles  H.  Dabney 

1829-1830 

1831-1836 

Richard  W.  Jackson 

1830-1831 

Warren  S.  Greene 

1836-1881 

John  B.  Branch 

1881-1889 

Edward  L.  Watson 

1 889- 1 902 

Samuel  G.  Howe 

1 902- 1 905 

Arthur  G.  Beals 

i^S-^^S 

Garry  C.  House 

1914-1918 

John  C.  Keegan 

1918-1931 

William  H.  Phillips 

i925-x938 

Harold  T.  Phinney 

1 938- 1 946 

Donald  C.  Bowersock 

1936-1945 
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Officers    ( Continued ) 
Secretary  (continued) 


H.  Edward  Hill 

1946- 

J.  William  Sutcliffe 

1946- 

G.  Henry  Angell 

1946- 1 947 

George  B.  Salter 

1 946- 1 947 

William  T.  Rathbone 

1 946- 1 947 

William  B.  Froehlich 

1947-1948 

J.  Austin  Carroll 

J947- 

Vincent  M.  Wilson 

1947- 

Treasurer 

George  E.  Bixby 

1889-1939 

Ray  nor  S.  Duncombe 

1 939- ^48 

Assistant  Secretary 

Peleg  E.  Eddy 

l857"l859 

John  Halsey  DeWolf 

1859-1863 

Charles  Foster 

1 864- 1 867 

Lemuel  Hayward 

1867-1875 

John  B.  Branch 

1875-1881 

George  E.  Bixby 

1881-1905 

William  H.  Phillips 

1 904- 1 925 

Garry  C.  House 

1907-1914 

John  C.  Keegan 

1917-1918 

William  E.  Maynard 

1920-1925 

Harold  T.  Phinney 

i925-x938 

H.  Edward  Hill 

1 944- 1 946 

J.  William  Sutcliffe 

1939-1946 

G.  Henry  Angell 

1 943- 1 946 

George  B.  Salter 

1 944- 1 946 

William  T.  Rathbone 

1 944- 1 946 

Vincent  M.  Wilson 

1 947- 1 948 
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Officers  {Continued) 


Assistant  Secretary  (continued) 
George  T.  Broadbent  I947~ 

!947- 
1949- 


Melbourne  D.  Brown 
Donald  E.  Tefft 


James  R.  Thwing 


1949- 


Assistant  Treasurer 
H.  Edward  Hill  1943- 1944 

1 946- 1 948 


William  B.  North 
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PROVIDENCE  WASHINGTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Statement,  December  31,  ig48 


ASSETS 
United  States  Bonds   ....  $10,418,456.00 

Other  Bonds 3>578>393-°° 

$13,996,849.00 

Anchor  Insurance  Co.  (9910  Shares)     $  2,155,316.00 
Providence  Washington  Indemnity  Co. 

(39910  Shares)    ....  994,741.00 

Bank,  Trust  and  Insurance  Co.  Stocks  983,001.00 

Preferred  Stocks         ....  3,626,260.00 

Other  Stocks 4>659>559-00 

$12,418,877.00 

Real  Estate 1,644,015.49 

Cash 3,947,631.42 

Agents' Balances  not  over  90  days  due 2,794,305.28 

Other  Assets 474>476-35 

$35,276,154.54 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Losses  and  Loss  Expenses $  4,505,029.12 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums 16,838,693.48 

Reserve  for  Taxes 465,570.83 

Reserve  for  Expenses  and  Other  Liabilities      .       .       .  311,610.00 

Funds  held  under  Reinsurance  Treaties     ....        19385,593.93 

Total  Liabilities $23,506,497.36 

Reserve  for  Contingencies        .       .  $      300,000.00 

Capital 4,000,000.00 

Surplus 7,469,657.18 

Surplus  to  Policyholders $11,769,657.18 

$35>276,i54-54 

Securities  at  Valuations  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 

Securities  at  Market  Valuations  December  31,  1948 

Surplus  to  Policyholders $11,816,859.18 

Assets $35>323>356-54 
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ANCHOR  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Statement,  December  31,  IQ48 


ASSETS 

United  States  Bonds  ....  $2,255,829.00 

Other  Bonds 491,308.00 

$2,747, 1 37-oo 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks  .  $    106,240.00 

Preferred  Stocks 71 2,900.00 

Other  Stocks 571,222.00 

$1,390,362.00 

Cash 412,668.96 

Agents'  Balances  not  over  90  days  due  .     '  .       .       .       .  46,500.82 

Other  Assets 13,616.37 

$4,610,285.15 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Losses  and  Loss  Expenses $500,558.79 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums 1,870,965.94 

Reserve  for  Taxes 5ij730-09 

Reserve  for  Expenses  and  Other  Liabilities       .       .       .  12,140.00 

Total  Liabilities $2,435,394.82 

Reserve  for  Contingencies       .       .  $      50,000.00 

Capital  1,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,124,890.33 

Surplus  to  Policyholders $2,174,890.33 

$4,610,285.15 


Securities  at  Valuations  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 


Securities  at  Market  Valuations  of  December  31,  1948 

Surplus  to  Policyholders $2,183,640.33 

Assets $4,619,035.15 
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INDEX 


ABORN,  Samuel 

Elected  president  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Co.  (1812)      28 

ACOTE  Hill 

Final  defeat  of  Dorr's  followers  at, 
(1842)     72 

ADAMS,  Jonathan 

Elected  secretary  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Co.  ( 1 8 1  o )     27 

ALLEN,  Crawford 

Served  brief  term  as  secretary  of  the 
Prov.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.  (1820)     49 

ALLEN,  Philip 

Elected  secretary  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Co.  (1807)     27 

AMERICAN  House 

Picture  of,  c.  1835,  (plate)      67 

AMERICAN  Insurance  Company 
Incorporated,  1831,     96 
Location  of,  in  What  Cheer  Block, 
96 
Ruined  by  the  Chicago  fire,     97 

AMMIDON,  Otis 

Elected  president  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Co.  (1805)      27 

AMMIDON'S  Inn 

Location  of,  and  other  names  for, 
18 

Meeting  place  of  founders  of  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Co.     18 
Picture  of,  (plate)      18 

ANCHOR  Insurance  Company 
Financial   statement   of,   Dec.   31, 
1948,     142 

First  subsidiary  of  the  PW,  organ- 
ized in  1928,     120 

THE  ARCADE 

Built  in  early  19th  century,     57 

ATLANTIC  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company 
Goes  out  of  business,     102 

ATWELL,  Amos  Maine 
.  Associated  with  development  of  in- 


surance business  in  Providence,     9 
Elected  president  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Co.  (1801)     20 
Secretary  at  preliminary  meeting  of 
Providence  Insurance  Co.     1 1 

AUTOMOBILE  insurance 

PW  enters  field  of,  ( 191 1 )      114 

BALTIMORE  fire 

Losses  of  the  company  because  of, 
(1904)      108 

BARNES,  David  Leonard 

Elected  president  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Co.  (181 1 )     27 

BEALS,  Arthur  G. 

Appointed  secretary  of  the   com- 
pany, (1905)      108 
Resigns  from  secretary-ship  of  the 
PW,  (1925)     122 

BENEFICENT  Congregational 
Church 

Center  of  a  settlement  on  Weybos- 
set  Point,  (1799)     5 

BENEFIT  Street 
Reason  for  name,     5 

BENSON,  George 

Elected  first  secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Co.     31 
Location  of  mansion  of,     5 
Miniature  of,  (plate)     39 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Co.     29 
Resignation    of,    as    secretary    of 
Washington  Insurance  Co.  (181 5) 

39 
BIGELOW,  Asa 

New  York  agent  of  the  PW,     77 
BIXBY,  George  E. 

Appointed  to  office  of  Asst.  Secy,  of 

PW,     104 

Appointed  treasurer  of  PW,     104 

Resignation  of,  as  treasurer  (1938) 

128 
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BLACKSTONE  Canal  Bank 

Merged  with  Providence  National 
Bank,  (1945)      64 
Organized     to     assist     Blackstone 
Canal  Co.  (1831)      64 
Separated  from  enterprise  of  Black- 
stone  Canal  Co.  (1834)      64 

BLACKSTONE  Canal  Co. 

Account  of  a  great  fiasco  in  Provi- 
dence business  history,     59-65 
Final  liquidation  of,     65 
Financing  of,     61-63 
First  canal  boat  of,  to  leave  Provi- 
dence (1828)      62 
John  Brown  the  originator  of  the 
idea    of    a    Providence-Worcester 
Canal,     60 

Preliminary  steps  taken  in  prepara- 
tion of,     61 

Prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of, 
played  by  directors  of  the  PW,  61 
Providence  &  Worcester  stockhold- 
ers of,  meet  to  form  a  united  com- 
pany, (1828)  62 
Reasons  for  failure  of,  64-65 
Richard  Jackson,  Jr.  elected  presi- 
dent of,  (1830)     63 

BOSTON  fire 

Losses  to  PW  caused  by,  ( 1 872 )    93 

BRADFORD,  William 

Office  boy  for  the  Washington  In- 
surance Company,     31 

BRANCH,  John  B. 

Appointed  vice-president   of   PW, 
104 

Becomes  president  of  the  company, 
(1904)      107 

Death  of,  a  great  loss  to  the  com- 
pany, (i933)      123 
Elected  assistant  secretary  of  the 

PW,  (1875)     99 

Elected  chairman  of  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  company,     119 
Portrait  of,  by  William  C.  Loring, 
(plate)      118 

Promoted  to  position  of  secretary, 
104 

Resigns  from  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany, (1922)      119 
Serves  with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,     115 


Tributes  paid  to,  on  his  resignation, 
119-120 

BRIDGES 

New  bridge  connecting  east  and 
west  side  built  with  aid  of  PW, 
(1829)      57-58 

Restoration  of  Great  Bridge  after 
the  hurricane  of  181 5,     45 

BRIDGHAM,  Samuel  W. 

Appointed  to  prepare  charter  for 
combined  insurance  companies,    48 

BRISTOL 

Charter  granted  to  insurance  com- 
pany of ,  ( 1 800 )      19 

BROWN,  John 

Bitter  opposition  of,  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Exchange  Bank,     20-21 
Brick  mansion  of,     5 
First  to  evolve  a  scheme  for  a  Provi- 
dence-Worcester canal,     60 
Letters  of,  with  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice for  the  organization  of  the  new 
Providence    Insurance    Company, 

IO-II 

President  of  the  Providence  Bank, 

9 

BROWN,  Moses 

Establishes  first  cotton  spinning  mill 
in  the  United  States  at  Pawtucket 
Falls,     29 

BROWN,  Obadiah 

Marine  insurance  included  in  busi- 
ness interests  of,     6 

BROWN,  Brothers 

Influential  Providence  merchants 
of  the  1 8th  Century,     5 

BROWN  and  Francis 

First  R.  I.  merchants  to  send  a  ship 
to  the  East  Indies,     5 

BROWN  and  Ives 

Associated  with  growth  of  insurance 
business  in  Providence,     9 

BROWN  University 

Annual  commencement  of,  added 
to  list  of  holidays  of  PW,     50 
Located  in  Providence  through  ef- 
forts of  its  leading  merchants,     5 
View  from  the  "College  Edifice." 

(i799),     5 
BULLOCK,  Richmond 
Biographic  note  on,     49 
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BURRILL,  James,  Jr. 

Appointed  to  committee  to  arrange 
for  merger  of  the  Providence  and 
the  Washington  Insurance  Com- 
panies,    38 

Chairman  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Providence  Insurance  Co.,     12 

BUTLER,  Samuel 

Associated  with  growth  of  insurance 
business  in  Providence,     9 

CADY,  John  Hutchins 

Four  maps  of  Market  Square  by, 
vi,  vii 

CAREY,  Stephen  W.,  3rd 

Elected  president  of  PW,  (1946) 
130 

Period  of  physical  and  financial  ex- 
pansion  for   P.   W.    begun   under 
leadership  of,     130 
Photograph  of,  (plate)     131 

CARRINGTON,  Edward 

Elected  president  of  the  Blackstone 
Canal  Co.  (1828),     62 

CHAFEE,  Zechariah 

Contractor  for  building  operations 
in  down-town  Providence.  (1825), 

58 

CHICAGO  fire 

Disastrous  effect  of,  on  the  PW, 
87-90 

Effect  of,  on  all  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  Rhode  Island,     91 
Estimated  losses  to  the  PW,     90-91 

CITY  Insurance  Company 
Goes  out  of  business,     102 

CIVIL  War 

PW  suffers  no  serious  effects  from, 

83 
CLARK,  John  Innes 

Location  of  mansion  of,     5 
COFFEE-House 

See  Exchange  Coffee-House 
COTTON  gin. 

Opens  new  era  of  growth  for  New 

England  textile  industry,     1 2 
CRAWFORD  (brig) 

Seized  by  pirates  on  the  high  seas, 

53-56 
CURTIS,  J.  D.  F. 

General    manager    of    the    Pacific 

Coast  department  of  the  company 


at  time  of  San  Francisco  fire,     1 10 

DABNEY,  Charles  H. 

Resigns  position  as  secretary  of  the 

PW,     69 

Secretary  of  the  PW,     68 

Sent  by  PW  to  establish  agencies 

outside  the  State,  (1835)     68-69 

DAGGETT,  Abner 

Associated  with  growth  of  insurance 
business  in  Providence,  9 
Member  of  committee  to  arrange 
for  merger  of  the  Providence  and 
the  Washington  Insurance  com- 
panies,    38 

DEWOLF,  John  Halsey 

Appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
PW,  (1859)     84 

Elected  president  of  the  American 
Insurance  Co.  of  Newport,   (1863) 

96 

Elected     president     of    the     PW, 

(1875)     99 

Given  first  pension  voted  by  the 

company,     108 

Portrait  of,  by  William  C.  Loring, 

(plate)     94 

Resigns  position  with  PW  to  enter 

the  army,     84 

Retirement  of,  as  president  of  the 

company,     107-108 
DEWOLF,  John  Winthrop 

New  England  special  agent  of  the 

company,     no 
DOBSON,  Edward 

Mate  of  brig  Crawford  rewarded  by 

PW  for  saving  his  ship  from  pirates, 

53-54 

DORR,  Sullivan 

Biographic  note  on,     49 
Death  of,     80-81 

Elected     president     of     the     PW, 
(1838)      70-71 

Portrait  of,  by  Charles  Loring  El- 
liott,  (plate)     82 

DORR,  Thomas  Wilson 

Arrest,  imprisonment  and  later  lib- 
eration of,     73 

Leader  of  suffragist  movement  and 
central  figure  in  the  Dorr  War,     7 1  - 

72. 

Principles  of,  vindicated  by  adop- 
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tion    of    new    State    constitution, 

(1843)     73 
DORR  War 

Cause  of,     71 

Rise  and  end  of,     71-72 
DORRANCE,  John 

Moderator  at  founding  of  PW,     1 1 
DORRANCE,  William  T. 

Elected   interim   president   of   the 

PW  (1858)     82 

Portrait  of,  (plate)      83 
DUNCOMBE,  Raynor  S. 

Treasurer  of  PW  from  1938- 1948, 

129 
DUNLOP,  Charles  D. 

Appointed    vice-president    of    the 

company,  (1904)      109 

Elected  president  of  PW,    (1922) 

120 

Death  of,     121 

Portrait  of,  by  William  C.  Loring, 

(plate)      119 

Reports  of  the  San  Francisco  fire 

by,     no 
EDDY,  Peleg  E. 

Appointed  assistant  secretary  of  PW 

in  1857,     80 
EMBARGO  ACT 

Disastrous  effects  of,  on  business  of 

Providence  Insurance  Co.     24 

Business  of  Providence   Insurance 

Co.  saved  from  disaster  by  repeal 

of,     26 
EXCHANGE  Bank 

Founded  by  directors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Co.  (1801)     20- 

21,  33 

List  of  original  officers  and  directors 

of    33-34 

PW  withdraws  from  direct  inter- 
est in,     79 

EXCHANGE  Coffee-House 

Location  of,  in  Providence  (1799), 

6 

Lower  floor  of,  first  home  of  the 

Providence  Insurance  Co.,     15 

FISK,  Stephen  P. 

Employed     by     Providence     stock 
companies  as  adjuster,  (1872)     93 


FISKE,  Dr.  Caleb 

Owner  of  Exchange  Coffee-House, 

FITTON,  John 

Home  of  Washington  Insurance  Co. 

built  on  land  purchased  from,     34 
FRANCIS,  John 

Partner  of  John  Brown  in  shipping 

firm,     5 
THE  FRANKLIN  House 

Built  in  early  19th  century,     57 
GANGES  (ship) 

Driven    into    Market    Square    by 

Great  Gale  of  181 5,     44 
GENERAL  WASHINGTON  (ship) 

First   merchant  ship  to  sail   from 

Rhode  Island  to  the  East  Indies, 

(1787)     5 
GODDARD,  William 

Addresses  stockholders  of  the  PW 

when  liquidation  is  made  necessary 

through  the  Chicago  fire,     89 
GRANITE  Block 

Built  in  early  19th  century,     57 
GREAT  Bridge 

Destroyed  by  the  Great   Gale   of 

1 815  and  shortly  rebuilt,     45 
GREAT  Gale  of  1 815 

Contemporary  picture  of,   (plate) 

46 

Description  of,     43-44 

Effect  of,  on  Providence  insurance 

companies,     44 
GREENE,  Warren  S. 

Appointed  secretary  of  PW,  (1836) 

69 

President  pro  tern  of  the  PW  after 

death  of  Sullivan  Dorr,     81 

Death  of,  (188 1)      104 
GUARANTY  FUND 

Fund  contributed  by  directors  to 

aid  PW,     93 
HAILSTORM  Insurance 

Added  to  the  company's  business, 

114 
HALSEY,  Thomas  Lloyd 

Associated  with  growth  of  insurance 

business  in  Providence,     9 
HARDING,  Chester 

Commissioned  to  paint  portrait  of 

Richard  Jackson  for  PW,     68 
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HOPE  Insurance  Co. 
Chartered  1804,     37 

HOPKINS,  Stephen 

Member  of  important  group  of 
merchants  in  the  18th  century,     5 

HOPPIN,  Benjamin 

Last  of  the  18th  century  merchants 
connected  with  PW,     81 

HOUSE,  Garry  C. 

Elected  president  of  the  PW,  (1929) 
121 

Portrait  of,  by  Erik  G.  Haupt, 
(plate)      126 

Promoted  to  office  of  marine  vice- 
president,  (19 1 8)  116 
Resolution  of  appreciation  present- 
ed to,  on  his  retirement,  129-130 
Retired  from  presidency  of  the 
Company  in  1945,     I29 

HOWE,  Samuel  G. 

Appointed  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, (1902)      108 

HOWELL,  David 

Lawyer  named  to  draw  up  a  charter 
for  the  Washington  Insurance  Co., 
3i 

HURRICANE  of  1938 

Calamitous  effects  of,  in  Rhode 
Island,     126 

Loss  to  the  PW,  caused  by,     127 
Picture  of,  (plate)      127 

HURRICANE  of  1944 

Losses  to  the  PW,  caused  by,     128 

INSURANCE,  Fire 

Risks  involved  in,  in  19th  century, 
78 

INSURANCE,  Marine 
History  of,     6 

INSURANCE  Companies 

Charters  granted  to,  in  Bristol  & 
Warren,  (1800)  19 
Number  of,  in  Rhode  Island  in- 
creasing, (1815)  37 
Proposal  to  unite  the  Providence 
and  the  Washington  Insurance  com- 
panies,    37-38 

INSURANCE    Company   of   North 
America 

Philadelphia  company,  the  first 
founded  in  America,  (1792)     9 


INSURANCE  Company  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania 
Founded  in  Philadelphia  1794,     9 

IVES,  Moses  Brown 

Youthful  member  of  the  first  board 
of  directors  of  PW,     49 

IVES,  Thomas  Poynton 

Appointed  to  the  committee  to  ar- 
range for  merger  of  the  Providence 
and  the  Washington  Insurance 
Companies,     38 

JACKSON,  Pres.  Andrew 

"Specie  circular"  of,  precipitates 
panic  of  1837,     69 

JACKSON,  Charles 

Elected  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
(1845)     73 

Elected  to  board  of  directors  of 
PW,     70 

JACKSON,  George 

One  of  the  founders  of  Washington 
Ins.  Co.,     29 

JACKSON,  Richard,  Jr. 

Associated  with  growth  of  insur- 
ance business  in  Providence,     9 
Death  of,  a  loss  to  the  PW,     70 
Elected  first  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Company,  ( 1 800 ) 

3i 

Elected  president  of  the  Blackstone 
Canal  Co.     63 

Elected  president  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Company,  ( 1 8 1 8 )  48 
Member  of  the  committee  to  ar- 
range for  merger  of  the  Providence 
and  the  Washington  Insurance 
Companies,     38 

One  of  the  founders  of  Washington 
Insurance  Co.,     29 
Portrait   of,   by   Chester   Harding, 
(plate)     34 

Portrait  of,  painted  for  PW,     68 
Supervisor  of  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  Washington  Insur- 
ance Company's  permanent  home, 
(1802)     34 
JACKSON,  Richard  W. 

Added  to  the  staff  of  the  PW.  ( 1 852) 
80 
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JACKSON,  Thomas 

One    of    founders    of   Washington 

Insurance  Co.,     29 
JACKSONVILLE  fire 

Severe  loss  to  the  company  from, 

(1901)      107 
JOHN  JAY  (ship) 

Providence     Insurance     Company 

suffers  losses  by  reason  of  the  cap- 
ture and  wreck  of,     24-25 
KEEGAN,  John  C. 

Becomes  marine   secretary  of  the 

company,  (1918)      116 

Death  of,  in  194 1,     129 
KING,  Samuel  Ward 

Elected  governor  of  R.  I.   (1841) 

72 
KINGSBURY,  John 

Biographical  note  on,     82 

Death  of,  (1814)     97 

Elected     president     of    the     PW, 

(1858)     82 

Portrait  of,  by  William  C.  Loring, 

(plate)     86 
LADY  CARRINGTON  (Canal 

boat) 

First  canal  boat  on  the  Blackstone 

Canal,     62 
LAWRENCE,  Joseph 

Announcement  of  the  opening  of 

the  insurance  office  of,  (1774)      7 

First   marine   insurance  broker  in 

Providence,  (1774)      7 

One  of  founders  of  the  Providence 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

7 

LIPPITT,  Moses 

Associated  with  growth  of  insurance 
business  in  Providence,     9 

LLOYD'S 

Founding  of  London  marine  insur- 
ance company  in  1687,     6 

LUCE,  Frederick  B. 

Elected  vice-president  of  the  PW, 

(1929)      122 

Portrait   of,   by   Leopold   Seyffert, 

(plate)      130 

President  of  the  company,  (1945) 

130 

LU  SIT  AN  I A  (ship) 

Incident  of  diamonds  shipped  on, 


and  insured  by  the  company,  1 1 7 
Losses  to  the  company  caused  by  the 
sinking  of,      117 

MACOMBER,  Ebenezer 

Associated  with  growth  of  insur- 
ance business  in  Providence     9 

MAIL  Insurance 

Added  to  the  company's  business. 
114 

MARINE  Insurance    see    Insurance, 
Marine 

MARKET  Square 

Appearance  of,  c.i 830,  (plate)  10 
Description  of,  as  it  appeared  in 

1799,     5-6 

The  development  of,  as  shown  in 

maps,  (maps)  vi,  vii 

MARTIN,  Gen.  Philip 

Appointed  to  prepare  charter  for 
combined  insurance  companies, 
48 

MARYLAND  Casualty  Company  of 
Baltimore 

Arrangement  made  for  PW  to  write 
joint  policies  with,     122 

MASON,  James  Brown 

Associated  with  growth  of  insurance 
business  in  Providence,     9 

MASON,  John 

Opens   insurance   office   in   Provi- 
dence, (1794)     8 
Elected  first  president  of  the  Provi- 
dence Insurance  Company,     13 

MASON,  William  Hail 

First  secretary  of  the  Providence  In- 
surance Company,      13 

MATHEWSON,  John 

Secretary  of  the  Providence  Insur- 
ance Company,  1801-06  and  181 3- 
29,     27-28 

MAYNARD,  William  E. 

Elected  vice-president  of  the  PW, 
(1925)      122 

Retired  from  vice-presidency  of  the 
company  in  1948,     129 

MERCHANTS  Insurance  Company 
Purchased  by  PW  in  193 1,     123 

MERGER  of  the  Providence  and  the 
Washington  Insurance  Companies. 
Account  of,     37-41 
Agreement  drawn  up  by  the  two 
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companies,  May  18,  1815,     38 
Facsimile   of   petition   for,     38 
Financial  adjustment  for,     39 
In  effect  Dec.  11,  1 815,     40 
Proposal  for,     37-38 

MEXICAN  War 

No  effect  on  PW,  caused  by,     80 

MOUNT  Vernon  Lodge  of  Masons 
One  of  first  tenants  of  the  Washing- 
ton Insurance  Company's  building, 
34 

NANTUCKET 

Calamitous  fire  on,  creates  heavy 
loss  for  PW,     78 

NEREUS  (ship) 

Unsolved  mystery  of  the  loss  of,  in 
World  War  II,     127 

NEWPORT 

Importance  of,  as  an  early  Colonial 
port,     4 

NEWPORT  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company 

Charter  of,  purchased  by  J.  Halsey 
DeWolf,     97 
Merged  with  PW,     97-98 

NEWPORT  Insurance  Company 
Received  charter  from  General  As- 
sembly, (1799)      18 

NIGHTINGALE,  Col.  Joseph 
Location  of  mansion  of,     5 

NUEVA  EMPRESSA   (brig) 

Loss  of,  a  problem  for  the  directors 
of  the  Providence  Insurance  Com- 
pany, (1800)      19 

PANIC  of  1837 

PW  remains  strong  through,  69- 
70 

PANIC  of  1857 

PW  little  effected  by,     80 

PEACE  Insurance  Co. 
Chartered  1815,     37 

PENSIONS 

First  pension  voted  by  the  PW, 

108 

John    Halsey   DeWolf   given   first 

pension    voted    by    the    company, 

(1904)      108 

New  pension  plan  adopted  by  PW, 

(1916)      118 


PEOPLE'S  Party 

Followers  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr, 

7i 

PHILLIPS,  William  H. 

Appointed    asst.    secretary    of   the 

company,  (1904)      109 

Elected  secretary  of  the  PW,  ( 1925) 

122 

Resigns  office  of  secretary  of  the 

PW,  in  1938,     129 

PHINNEY,  Harold  T. 

Elected  secretary  of  the  company  in 
1938,     129 

Promoted  to  vice-presidency  of  the 
company  in  1946,     129 

PIRACY 

Providence  brig  Crawford  victim 
of,     53-56 

POLICY  of  Assurance 

Facsimile  of,  by  John  Mason,  (ob- 
verse and  reverse)     10 

PROPRIETORS  of  Prov.  Plantations 
Canal 

Charter  granted  to  proponents  of 
Worcester  canal  under  name  of, 
(1726)     60 

PROTEUS  (ship) 

Unsolved  mystery  of  loss  of,  in 
World  War  II,     127 

PROVIDENCE 

Decline  in  the  Eastern  trade  of,  47 
Description  of  town  of,  (1799)  5 
Four  insurance  companies  of,  em- 
ploy Stephen  P.  Fisk  jointly  as  ad- 
juster,    93 

Leading  part  in  improving  the  town 
played  by  PW,     57-59 
Liquidation  of  numerous  insurance 
companies  of,  because  of  Chicago 
fire,     91^ 

New  bridge  connecting  East  and 
West  Side  built,  (1827)     58 
Properous  days  of,  in  first  half  of 
19th  Century,     67 

PROVIDENCE  and  Worcester 
Railroad 

Contributing  cause  to  failure  of 
Blackstone  Canal  Co.     65 

PROVIDENCE  Bank 
Founded  in  179 1,     5 
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PW  withdraws  from  direct  interest 

in,     79 
PROVIDENCE  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Charter  granted  to,  ( 1 8 1 8)     50-5 1 
PROVIDENCE  Institution  for 

Savings 

Close  association  of,  with  the  PW, 

59 

Organized,   (1819)      59 

PROVIDENCE  Insurance 
Association 

Agencies  of,  established,     96 
Formation  of,  (1873)     95-96 

PROVIDENCE  Insurance 
Company 

Business  hours  of,  in  early  days,  15 
Business  of,  threatened  by  war  in 
Europe,     23-25 

Company  faced  by  disaster  because 
of  heavy  shipping  losses,  (1806- 
1809)      24-25 

Directors  of,  continue  to  meet  until 
1838,     41 

Directors  of,   concerned  over  the 
establishment   of   the   Washington 
Insurance  Company,     19 
Effect  of  Embargo  Act  on,     24 
Effect  of  foreign  wars  on  business 
of,     23 

First  steps  toward  founding  of,     1 0 
First  officers  of,     12-13 
First  board  of  directors  of,     13 
First  home  of,  in  Exchange  Coffee- 
House,     15 
First   dividend   declared   by,   Dec. 

1799,     17 

First  year  of,     15-17 
First  claim  by,  on  loss  of  schooner 
Orange,  June  24,   1799,     17 
Founded  1799,     5 
Makes    first   move   to    unite   with 
Washington    Insurance    Company, 
37-38 

Merger  of,  with  Washington  Insur- 
ance Company,     37-41 
Monthly  average  of  policies  written 
during  the  first  year  of,     1 7 
Newspaper   announcement   of   the 
founding  of,     10 
Offers  policies  outside  marine  in- 


surance on  buildings  and  lives, 
(1815)     37 

Officers  of,  1799- 1820,     136 
Opened  for  business  Jan.  14,  1799, 

15 

Preliminary  meeting  of,     1 1 

Presidents  of,     136 

Problem  of  investing  subscriptions 

confronts  first  directors  of,     16 

Salaries  of  the  first  officers  of,     13 

Secretaries  of,     136 

PROVIDENCE  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company 
Founding  of,  (1800)     7 

PROVIDENCE  Washington 
Building 

New  colonial  structure  to  be  the 
future  home  of  the  company,     130 

PROVIDENCE  Washington 
Indemnity  Company 
New  subsidiary  of  the  PW  Insur- 
ance Company  opened  Feb.  1,  1949, 

131 

Officers  of,  (1949)      136 

PROVIDENCE  Washington 
Insurance  Co. 

Ability  of,  to  look  back  with  pride 
and  forward  with  optimism  in  1949, 
132 

Achievements  of  150  years  a  source 
of  pride  to,     132 

Adopts  new  plan  of  allowing  major 
agencies  to  issue  policies  directly, 

83 

Adopts  new  Pension  Plan,     1 18 
Agencies  of,  established  through  all 
the  large  northern  cities,     78 
Amendment  of  charter  of,     92 
Arranges  to  write  joint  policies  with 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Company  of 
Baltimore,     122 

Assets  and  Dividends  of,  1 949,     1 3 1 
Assistant-Secretaries   of,     139 
Assistant-Treasurers  of,     140 
By-laws  formulated  for,     49 
Changes  in  the  accounts  &  invest- 
ments of,  (1846)      79 
Charter  of,  obtained  1820,     40 
Capital     stock     of,     increased    to 
$1,000,000,     114 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

of,     135 

Development  of  fire  insurance  field 

marks  beginning  of  modern  phase 

of,     77 

Directors  of,  decide  to  continue  the 

company,  (1872)     92 

Directors  of,  vote   heavy  loan  to 

Blackstone  Canal  Co.,     63 

Effects  of  World  War  I  on,     116 

Enters  the  field  of  fire  insurance, 

50-53 

Enters  field  of  automobile   insur- 
ance, ( 191 1 )      114 
Establishes  numerous  agencies  out 
of  town,     77 

Executive  Vice-President  of,  137 
Extends  business  through  agencies 
in  New  York  and  New  England, 
(1835)     68-69 

Expansion  of  business  of,  the  requi- 
site of  survival,     105 
Extraordinary   growth   of,    in   the 
boom  years  of  the  '20's,     120 
Financial     difficulties    of,     (1884- 
1893)      102-103 

Financial  report  of,  for  period  19 13- 
1918,     118 

Financial  statement  of,  Dec.  31, 
1948,     141 

First  group  of  directors  elected  by 
the  stockholders  of,     48 
First  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of, 
(1820)     48 

Formulation  of  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  business  of,     49 
"Guaranty   Fund"   contributed  by 
directors  to  aid,  after  Boston  fire, 

93 

Heavy  losses  to,  caused  by  calami- 
tous fire  on  Island  of  Nantucket, 
78 

Heavy  losses  of,  through  major  fires, 
(1904)      108 

Home  of,   1875- 1949,   (plate)     95 
Improved  financial  condition  of,  in 
middle  nineties,     105 
Increase  in  number  of  officers  of, 
128 

Insurance  of  steamers  given  up  by, 
(1882)     103 


Large  new  colonial  building  to  be 

the  future  home  of,     130 

Liquidation  of,   because   of  losses 

caused  by  the  Chicago  fire,     87- 

90 

Local   agency   plant  of,   increased 

and  strengthened,     1 31-132 

Losses  of,  after  Boston  fire,     93 

Losses  suffered  by,  in  the  hurricane 

of  1944,     128 

Marine  losses  of,  during  World  War 

H,     127 

Members  of,  active  in  organization 
of  Providence  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings,    59 

Merger  of,  with  Newport  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
(1875)     95-99 

Necessity  of  expanding  business  of, 
to  meet  competition,     1 01 -102 
New   building   of   colonial   design 
erected  for,  1949,     130 
New  building  of,  1949,  Frontispiece 
New  home  for,  built  in  1846,     73- 

74 

New  types  of  insurance  taken  up 

by,     114 

Numerous  directors  of,  involved  in 
Blackstone  Canal  project,     61 
Obliged  to  limit  its  business  because 
of  generally  inadequate  fire  protec- 
tion, (1866)     85 

Office  space  of,  increased,  (1886) 
103-104 

Officers  of,  1820-1949,     137-140 
Part  played  by,  in  improving  the 
town  of  Providence,     57-58 
Provisions  of  charter  of,     48 
Purchases  building  at   20  Market 
Square  housing  its  offices,   ( 1916) 
118 

Purchases    two    Bangor    insurance 
companies,     1 23 
Presidents  of,     137 
Real  estate  holdings  of  in  Provi- 
dence expanded,     58 
Real  estate  of,  sold  in  process  of 
liquidation  following  the  Chicago 
fire,   (1871)     90 

Rebuilds  bridge  across  the  river, 
(1840)     73 
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Reestablishment  of,  in   1872,     91- 

92 

Secretaries  of,     138 
State  of,  at  end  of  a  century  of  busi- 
ness,    106 

Successfully  weathers  the  years  of 
the  depression,     122 
Temporarily  discontinues  its  mar- 
ine insurance  business,  (1844)     75 
Treasurers  of,     139 
Vice-Presidents  of,     138 
Withdraws  from  direct  interest  in 
the    Providence    &   the    Exchange 
Banks,     79 
PROVIDENCE   Washington   Insur- 
ance Company  and  Anchor  Insur- 
ance Company 
List   of   directors   and   officers   of, 

1949,     135 

QUAKERS 

Influence  of  in  prohibiting  slave- 
trade  in  R.  I.,     12 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Access  to  the  sea,  the  only  source  of 
advantage  for  early  settlers  of,     3- 

4 

Insurance  business  in,  suffers  be- 
cause of  large  out-of-state  rivals, 
101 

Passes  legislation  outlawing  the 
slave  trade,     12 

RHODE  ISLAND  Medical  Society 
Dr.  Amos  Throop  first  president, 
30 

ROGER  Williams  Insurance 
Company 
Liquidation  of,  (1879)      102 

RUDEN,  Alexander 

Elected  secretary  of  the  Providence 
Insurance  Company,   (1806)      27 

RUM 

"Life  blood"  of  early  Rhode  Island 
trade,     4 

SAN  FRANCISCO  fire. 

Difficulty  of  adjusting  claims  aris- 
ing  from,   because   of  earthquake 
complications,     1 1 1  - 1 1 2 
Effects  of,  on  the  PW,     1 09-1 13 
Final   tabulation   of   losses  to   the 
company  caused  by,     113 


SEAMANS,  Young 

Appointed  assistant  to  president  of 
Providence  Insurance  Company, 
(1804)     27 

SHELDON,  John  F. 

Appointed  to  assist  the  president  of 
the  Providence  Insurance  Company 
as  "acting  director."  ( 181 1 )     27 

SHIPPING,  Rhode  Island 

Change  in  the  character  of,     47 
Typical  cargo  of  an  early  Rhode 
Island  ship,     4 

SLAVE  Trade 

Providence  Insurance  Company  re- 
fuses insurance  to  slaving  vessels, 
11 

"SPECIE  circular" 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  panic  of 
1837,     69 

SPRINKLER  leakage  insurance 
Added  to  the  company's  business, 
114 

STEAMSHIPS 

Insurance  on,  given  up  by  the  PW, 
103 

STURTEVANT,  Frank  C. 

General  adjuster  of  company  in  San 
Francisco  at  time  of  fire,     1 1  o 

TABER  and  Tripp 

For  a  brief  time  agents  of  PW  in 
New  London,     68 

TARDY,  Dr. 

Leader  of  pirates  which  seized  the 
Providence  brig  Crawford,     53-56 

TEXTILE  Industry 

First   cotton   spinning   mill   estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island,     29 
Invention  of  cotton  gin  a  source  of 
prosperity  for  members  of,     12 

THROOP,  Dr.  Amos 

First  president  of  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,     30 
First    president    of    the    Exchange 
Bank,     33 

One  of  founders  of  Washington  In- 
surance Company,     30 
Physician  and  apothecary,     30 

TILLINGHAST,  Joseph 

New  Bedford  agent  of  the  PW,     77 
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TILLINGHAST,  Pardon 

Builder  of  first  wharf  in  Providence, 
(1680)     4 

TOURISTS'  baggage  insurance 
Added  to  the  company's  business, 
114 

UNION  Insurance  Co. 
Incorporated  1815,     37 
Purchased  by  PW  in  1931,     123 

U.  S.  Bureau  of 

War  Risk  Insurance 
Established  to  cope  with  difficulties 
connected  with  American  marine 
insurance,     1 1 5 

WAR  Damage  Corporation 

Government  agency  with  which  PW 
was  associated  in  World  War  II, 
127 

WAR  of  1812 

Crippling  effect  of,  on  Washington 
Insurance  Company,     35-36 
Financial  losses  of  Providence  In- 
surance Co.  caused  by,     26 

WARD,  Col.  Samuel 

Employed  as  agent  of  the  Provi- 
dence Insurance  Co.   (1806),     24- 

25 

President  of  the  New  York  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,     25 

WARREN,  R.  I. 

Charter  granted  insurance  com- 
pany of,  (1800)      19 

WASHINGTON  Buildings 
Picture  of,  (plate)     87 

WASHINGTON  Insurance 
Company 

Brick  structure  built  to  house,     34 
Charter  granted  to,  Feb.  1800,     18 
Directors  of,  become  founders  of 
the  Exchange  Bank,     20-21 
Dividends  paid  in  first  ten  years  of, 

35 

Establishment  of,  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  the  directors  of  the  Provi- 
dence Insurance  Company,  19 
Facsimile  of  authorization  to  erect 
a  platform  in  front  of  building  of, 
66 

Facsimile  of  policy  of,     19 
First  directors  of,  elected,     3 1 
First  dividend  declared  by,  ( 1 80 1 ) 
32 


Financial  methods  of,     32 

First  entry  in  old  record  book  of, 

30 

First  steps  taken  in  organization  of, 
Jan.  10,  1800,     30 
Merger  of,  with  Providence  Insur- 
ance Company,     37-41 
Officers  of,  1800- 1820,     137 
Regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  new  company  drawn  up,     3 1 
A  quart  of  porter  the  fine  for  tardi- 
ness at  directors'  meetings  in  the 
early  days  of,     34 
Temporary  suspension  of  payment 
of  dividends  by,  during  the  War  of 
1812,     35-36 

WATERMAN  Street 

Looking  down,  c.1835,  (plate)      47 

WATSON,  Edward  L. 

Becomes    secretary    of    the    PW, 
(1889)      104 

Resigns     position      of      secretary, 
(1902)      108 

WELCH,  Ira 

Adjuster  employed  at  time  of  San 
Francisco  fire,     1 1  o 

WEST  Indies 

Trade  with,  vital  to  the  prosperity 
of  early  Rhode  Island,     4 

WEYBOSSET  Bridge 

View  of,  from  the  Cove,   (plate) 

35 

WHAT  Cheer  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company 
Purchase  of  charter  of,     89 

WILLING,  Thomas 

One  of  founders  of  insurance  com- 
pany of  State  of  Pennsylvania,     9 

WINDSTORM  insurance 

Added  to  the  company's  business, 
114 

WORLD  War  I 

Effect  of,  on  PW,     116 

Effect  of  outbreak  of,  on  American 

marine  insurance,     1 1 5 

WORLD  War  II 

Effect  of,  on  PW,     127-128 
Marine  losses  of  the  PW  during, 
127 

WRIGHT,  Benjamin 

Engineer  for  construction  of  Wor- 
cester-Providence Canal,     61 
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